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$1 50 PER ANNUM. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


Under this head Business Cards not a 
one inch, ten dollars per annum. 
YM GRAYSUN, Barrister, Advoeate, 
WV Conveyancer, Notary es Ete. 
Office Main St. Moose Jaw, N. 


Agent forthe Canada Northwest oN Com 
any, Limited, and the Trustees of MooseJaw 


‘own Site. 


G. GORDON, Barrister, Advocate, 
etc. Agent for the Manitoba and 
North West Loan Co. Office, High St. Moose 


sence N. W. T, 

A C. JOHNSTONE, 

T Barrister, Soliciter, Advocate, dc., 
Office : Cor. South Ry. & Rose sts., Regina. 


A R. TURNBULL, M.D., C.M. 


cor. Main and 


Office in Bole’s block, 


River streets. 
D™*. P. F. SIZE, L.D.S., M.R.C.D.S. 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
Will visit Moose Jaw the 29th and 30th 
of each month. 
Regina office open from 1th to 29th of 


each month. 

McDOUGALL, Rezi:trar, Moose Jaw 
I . District, for Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. 


— 


J. BROTHERTON, watch expert 
W. (;raduate of the American Horologi- 
cal Society. Special attention given to re- 
pairing and adjusting railroad watches 
Office, South Railway Si., ire 


J. A. MACDONALD, 
CENERAL BLACKSMITH, 
HIGH ST., MOOSE JAW. 


R-I-P-A-N-S. 


ONE GIVES RELIFF. 


O. B. FYSH, 
Auctioneer & Valuator. 


eS ae 


Orders for Auction Sales 
or Bailiff’s work left at office, 


Town Hall block, will 
ceive prompt attention. 
JNO. BRASS, 


Tin & Sheet Iron 
Worker. 


— —-~-@-e -——_ 


Main STREET, - - Moose Jaw. 


Ne 


re- 
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LL ACCOUNTS and 

notes not paid in 
or settled ina satis- 
factory way before 
the end of August, 
will be placed in suit 
for ee lee 


Nl E. Simpson & Co. “‘ 
Zane 7 


Octavius : as : Field 


Wholesale Dealer and 
Linporter of 


WINES, LIQUORS AND CICARS. 


-_—_ - =D - @- oe 


Having just received the last direct im- 
portation for the season, my stock is now 
complete in both imported and domestic 
goods, consisting of the choicest brands of 
Irish, Scotch and Rye. Whiskies, Brandies, 
London Old Tom and Halland Gins, Ryms, 
Porta, Sherries, Champagnes, Clarets, 
Sauterues, Burguudies, Ginger and Native 
Winee, Liqueurs and Bitters, Kass’ Ale and 
Guinness’ Stout, Cigars, Cigarettes, Etc. 

Terms Spot Cash. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention, Business hours fro: § 
to18 o'clock. 


WAGHORN’S GUIDE .T°.TRAYEEs 50c ny 


BIG BARGAINS 


STRAYED. 


Strayed from my herd on Sec. 32, Tp. 16, 
Rg. 27, about 15th of May, 1896, one roan 
yearling heifer. Any information leading 
to her recovery will be suitably rewarded. 
F. W. GREEN, Moose Jaw. 7-9 


“WANTED AT ONCE. 


Active agents for each county. Exclusive 
control and no risk. Will clear from 12 
to 25 hundred dollars a year. Enclose 
stamp for full particulars or 25 cents for $1 
sample, Bic Rapips MINERAL WATER Co., 
Big Rapids, Mich. 5-13 


STRAYED. 


Strayed on to my premiscs, about the last 
of Jute, one red heifer about one year old. 
No marks excepting a little white under 


each flank. Owner can have same by prov- 
ing property and paying expenses. D. Mc- 
MILLAN, Moose Jaw. 35 


POUND NOTICE. 


Impounded on the 25th of July, one aed 
mare about six years old, white ag 
face to point of nose, about 15 hands high, 
no brand. If not claimed in 30 days the 
same will be sold accordiag to law. Jas. 
McCLeLLanD, Poundkeeper, Sec, 12 Tp. at 
Rg. 26, Moose Jaw post office. 


Help Wanted—Female ! 


\ JORK FOR MEN ANUJ WOMEN. We 
| pay $6 to $10 per week for easy home 
work. Child can do it. Ne Scheme, 
Books or Peddling. = This is bona tide. 
Send stamp for work and particulars at once. 
THE SEYMOUR SUPPLY CO., Masonic 
Temple, Camden, N.J. 45-ly 


$5 REWARD |! 


Lost between Moose Jaw and Pasqua, on 
trail pasc W. Hannah’s house, on 25th of 
June, a hunting case sterling silver watch, 
copper hinges, small piece of black braid at- 
tached. Finder will receive five dollars 
reward by returning same to THE TIMES 
office, Moose Jaw. 6-8p 


$10.00 REWARD. 


Strayced from Eyebrow Lake, 1 bay horse, 
about 16 hands high, branded A on left 
shoulder ; 1 bay mare, about 4 years old, no 
marke, - 2 bay colts, apparently 1 and 2 
years old. Anybody returning same to the 
undersigned, will receive the above reward, 
Jas. McCoy, Moose Jaw. 6tf. 


STRAYED. 


Strayed from Francis & Sylvain’s herd. 
between July 3rd and 10th, one bay gelding 
about one year old, smali square white spot 
on forehead ; and one bay filly, two years 
old, large round white spot on forehead. 
Any information leading to their recovery 
will be thankfully received by W. J. Hat- 
IDAY, Moose Jaw. otf. 


‘POUND NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby ‘gto that on the Sth 
day of September, 1896, I will sell by public 
auction, one bay »orse, ‘which was brought 
into my pound on the 13th day of Auguat. 
The horse is about four years old, branded 
O on the right hip, white hind feet, white 
star on forehead and white strip on nose, 
The sale will take place at my premises, on 
Sec. 12, Tp. 18, Rg. 24, at 1 o'clock p,m. 
EDGERTON Love, deus 8 


W. R. CAMPBELL'S. 


We are selling the entire stock at cost. 
Dont fail to call and see the large stock yet 
on hand-for you to pick from. All good 
new stock ; just look at these goods :— 

Heavy flannelette, 32 inch wide, 11 cents, 
now going at 84 cents ; good flannelette, 7 
cents, now going at 6 cents; also a good 
line uf towels from 18 cents to 40 cents per 
pair ; a special full line of men’s duck for 
pantings from‘l4 cents upward; a special 
line of Gingham from 8} cents ; ‘Good heav y 
winter quilts for double bed, $1. 40; thick 
heavy white honey-combed quilts 90 cents ; 
special line of creton, 13 cents ; dress plaids, 
7 cents and upwards ; men’s underwear 25 
cents per piece, men’s linen collars, 9 cents ; 
men’s celluloid collars: 13 cents ; black cash- 
mere, double width, 21 cents per yard ; 
marble table oil cloth, 25 25 cents per yard ; 
ladies’ fine boots, $1.15, $1.05, $1.35, $1.65, 
and $1.40 ; children’s fine boots, 90 cents, 
spring heel 95 cents, low shoe 70 cents; 
men’s heavy boots, one piece, $1,48, $1. 38 
and $1.26; men’s fine gater boots 81.68, 
lace, $1. 63 and $1.60. Special cheap line in 
shovels, spades, hoes, garden rakes, forks of 
all kinds, granite and tinware, paints and 
vils, stoves, etc, Perfume, etc. All kinds 
of groceries going at cost. 125 sacks of 
flour at cost—Strong Baker, Lillie, Patent, 
Hungarian ; also ready made clothing of all 
kinds, Now i is the time to give us a call 


when goods and prices will speak for them- 
selves, Full line of all kinds ot cutlery, 
also special full line of cigars, pipes, ete. 


Piano and organs going at cost, also one No. 
7 Taylor safe at cost. Store, house and lot; 
house and lot and two vacant lots ; one lot, 
house and stable. For Sale :--One horse, 
one phaton, one cutter, one delivery wagon 
and one délivery sleigh. A full kit of tine 
stnith tools, and one milch cow for sale ati 
a bargain. 


W. R. CAMPBELL. 
WAGHORN’S GUIDE S77°Ss—E5007 50c pt | 


~ Great - 


@2]o 8a 


--COMMENCING SATURDAY. . 


—_AT— 


sas SON'S 


You want the goods and 
we want the money and rocm 
for the nicest, largest and best 
assorted stock of fall and 
winter goods ever placed on 
our counters. The centre 
tables will be............ 


Ladened with nevi 


in all odd lines and summer 
goods to clear them out. A 
few quotations will give you 

but ‘a very slight ides of the 
vastness of this great sale. 
You wust inspect the goods 
and prices in order to realize 


its extent......... 


- DRESS eoons : ; 


We'll commence with a 35 
cent, 38 inch dress goods, five 
shades, going at 22 cts. 40 
cent fine Mohair now 29 cts. 

Tweed effect, 40 inch goods, 
at 21 cts. worth 30 cts. All- 
wool debaize 10 cts. only. . 

Dress robes, light tweed 
effects, $2. ee sale price $2.25 ; 
$3.50 for $2.50; $4.00 for 
$3.00 ; eo for $3.65, and so 
on all at equally low prices. 

Cotton dress .challies, dark 
and light, at 5 cts. per yard. 
Imnmitation challie,light, 9 cts. 

Stained muslins, balsas go- 
ing at 5cts. White crepon 15 
cts. worth 25 cts, Light 
crepon and crinkle prints,very 
pretty for blouses, reduced 
to 15cts. Silk stripe challies 
at 20 cts—just half price 
Plain figured 15 ets. worth 25 
cts. Art muslins—see them 
at 64 and 10 cts. Dress sat- 
sens at 15 cts. Tweeds—a 
few odd lines at cost....... . 


Towels 5 Cents. 


Ladies’ underwear, 5 cis. 
each ; sailor hats—see the 25 
cent line; all straw hats at 
reduced prices. Men's tweed 


pants $1.00; vests 75 cta; 
men’s kid boots $1.00 ; men’s 
shirts from 25 cts. up....... 


Time and space will not 
allow us to enumerate further, 
but if customers will only 
call and see these sale goods, 
they will be sure to ie at 
the price asked......... 


1. W. Robinson, 


Remnants of Everything. 


Bettie 
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OTTAWA NOTES 


JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN 


The Debate and the Reply to the And Raised Quite a a Backet Early 


Speech From the 
Throne. 


The House of Commons got down to 
business on Monday, and if the govern- 
ment has its way the session will not 
be prolonged any further than possible. 
A number of private bills were placed 
on the order table, but were allowed to 
stand for the present. Mr. Davin seems 
to be getting anxious about the Exhi- 
bition accounts, and asked if it was 
the Goverrment’s intention to place a 


sum in the estimates to cover them. 
Mr. Fielding replied that the matter 
was under consideration. 

Sir Hibbert Tupper wanted to know 
if the comptrollers were members of 
the Cabinet. The Premier informed 
him that under the existing law they 
were not members, but it was the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
A measure giving them full rights as 
Cabinet Ministers. 

The debate on the speech from the 
throne excited much interest. Mr. 
McInnes, the member for Vancouver 
moved the reply to the speech from the 

throne. He did not make the most of 
the opportunity and his speech was 
more in the nature of a political 
harangue than a patriotic, concilliatory 
deliverance. Mr. Lemieux, the elo- 
quent young Frenchman from Gaspe, 
established himself as an orator of no 
mean ability ty the speech in second- 
ing the address. 

Sir Charles, who followed, spoke 
several hours, being guilty of his old 
habit of relating ancient history. He 
takes his deteat badly, and there was a 
whining air about his speech which 
was never cbserved in his deliverance 
from the Government benches. He 
confessed his greatest disappointment 
with Quebec, and frankly admitted 
that he had entirely overestimated the 
importance of the scl:ool question. 

Premier Laurier, in a half hour’s elo 
quent speech, which was punctuated 
with vigorous applause, demolished the 
old man, and held him up to contempt 
and ridicule, and also exposed dis- 
crepancies in his statements, which 
drew forth applause. 

On Tuesday Hon. G. E, Foster de- 
livered a lengthy speech. The ex- 
Minister of Finance was in_ his best 
fighting trim, and delivered one of the 
best speeches the House had the pleas- 
ure of listening to this session. He 
covered a great deal of ground traver- 
sed by Sir Charles Tupper’s speech of 
the previous day, dealing with the sub- 
jects in a more connected and _ pointed 
manner. The defeat of the late 
Government, he said, had been owing 
to divisions in the ranks of the party. 
He contidedently expected the present 
triumph of the Liberals would be short 
lived, and before long the Conserva- 
tives, strong and united, Id be 
restored to the confidence of the people. 

Sir Richard Cartwright replied, aud 
demonstrated his ability in the defen- 
sive and aggressive role. A portion of 
his speech was devoted to defending 
the action of the Governmentin issuing 
Governor General’s warrants, although 
he declared he was still opposed to the 
principle. Similar circumstances had 
never before existed and there was no 
possible likeness between this and 
previous instances. Owing to the 
deliberate and gross carelessness of the 
late administration the new Govern- 
ment found a state of affiairs existing 
never before paralleled in Canada. 
The necessity of paying the public em- 
ployees he thought wes sufficient ex- 
cuse for issuing the warrants. Sir 
Richard ridiculed the Conservative 
arguinent that the party ha? secured a 
majority of votes inthe last election. 
He said they classed Liberals who 
voted for Independents in the Conser- 
vative columns. Touching the schcol 
question he referred to the statements 
made in North Grey by Mr. Tayler, of 
the Conservative party, to the effect 
that he had been commissioned by Sir 
Charles Tupper to say that remedial 
legislation was no longera plank in the 
Conservative platform. In regard to 
the revision of the tariff, Sie Richard 
said it was a difficult matter to approach 
with haste, particularly in view of the 
heavy burdens inflicted upon the 
country by the late Government. Con- 
tinuing he «poke on the wise possinil- 
ities of cultivating a friendly feeling 
with the United States. Their 
friendship was wanted. He declared 
it would be a valuab'e thing for 
Canada as well as Great Britain at 
large. 

Mr. Frank Oliver, member for 
Alberta, also spoke during the de. 
bate. His maiden speech was very 
bricf but created a most favorable 
WS eee: 


Monday Morning. 

The season for duck shooting opened 
on the 23rd inst. and the event was 
suitably celebrated by a large turnout 
of our local sportsmen on Monday 
morning. The night being very clear 
and mononhght, shooting commenced 
about half-past one or two o'clock, and 
from that until about six there was 
nothing but a continual bang, which 
told of the havoc wrought in the duck 
family and the joy of the sportsmen’s 
heacts. Those who were too lazy to go 
and join the sport had to content them- 
selves by listening to those who were 
more enthusiastic, for to sleep was 
almost impossibie. 

Despite the efforts of the Assembly 
to perfect the game ordinance of the 
Territories, it is questionable whether 
the duck season is not begun rather 
early this year, and there 1s a danger 
of duck butching taking the place of 
duck shooting for a few weeks yet. 
There are myriads of ducks this season, 
but a large number of them are too 
young-and small for table use, which 
it will bea shame tokill. If proper 
care be exercised in shooting only well 
grown ducks, leaving the little ones 
and their mothers, there will be plenty 
of sport for four or five weeks yet. 

——- 8 - a - 


Patterson and Blair. 


Hon. Wm. Patterson, Comptroller of 
Customs, was elected on Tuesday in 
North Grey by a majority of 420 over 
his opponent, McLaughlin, and the 
Hon. A. G. Blair, Minister of Rail- 
weys and Canals. was elected in Sun. 
bury and Queen’s by a majority of 511 
with two places to hear from. . These 
results are a blow to both wings ot the 
Conservative party, as Wallace led the 
campaign in North Grey and Foster in 
Queen’s. 

——__» -@- e_ —__— 


Boharm. 


Owing to the cold spell of weather 
the harvest has been kept back, ~ but 
next week we will make a general 
start in that direction. Thaddius is 
still the leading man ; he is nearly 
through cutting. ; 

Mra J.T. Simpson was the guest of 
Mrs, Johgston this week. 

Mrs.:Johnston and Mrs. ‘Campbell, 
of this place made a flying visit to Old 
Wives Lake ranche last week. 

The little daughter of E. N. Hor: 
kins has been quite ill. 

Master Charles Elsom, who. was 
thrown from a hose last week end had 
his shoulder broken, is doing as well as 
can be expected. 

Barney is becoming very unruly, we 
uuderstand. Thisis the second tine 
that he bas dumped his load in a heap. 

On Saturday lust atop buggy was 
seen driving southward with lady oc- 
cupants. Judging from the circles 
they cut and the squares they went 
around, they were either viewing the 
crops or locating a ranch. Maybe 
they were lost. Looker-On. 

_—- ~»- @P>- oO 


Old Wives Lake. | 

As we have all survived the mosquito 
and bulldog season and have come out 
without the loss of life or limb, we will 
attempt to relate some of the -hsppen- 
ings in this vicinity. 

Haying ia now in full blast. The 
Boy Rancher still takes the lead, he 
having abcut two hundred tons stack- 
ed. 

Our boney mail carrier still con- 
tinues to arrive semi-weekly, which is 
a great hoon to the ranchers. 

The Marlatt outfit was seen wending 
its way homeward on Saturday last. 
We presume Daniel was received with 
out-stretched arms after his :wo months 
sojourn in Moose Jaw. 

Mr. John Marlatt and family started 
for their new home at Wood Monntais 
early this week. 

Mr. Walter Williame, dentist, is 
visiting his parents at Vineclad Cottage 
ranche. 

All the new comers are busy build- 
ing stables and preparing for winter, 
while Handy Andy is into the hay up 
to his eyes. 

Mr. Montros, of Ontario, is visiting 
his relative, Mr. Marlatt, of this place. 

Mes. Johnston and Mrs. Campbell, 
of Koharm, were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams on Sxturday last. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiliams 
viciting the ranche of Mr. 


a 


heen 


W. J: 


have 


Holes, and were wore than cciig!.ted 
with his fine home and expensive park, 
but “ Billy,” hike all other tachel 

lacking in on@ thing. 


Coyote. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. y 


Brakeman Nerman MecLeed Falis 
Of a Caboose and is Severely 
Injured. 


Early Monday morning a sad_acci- 
dent occurred on the C. P. R. near 
Grand Coulee, 
Norman McLeod narrowly escaped 
losing his life. He was found beside 
the track near Grand Coulee tank, 
severely injured and unconscious, by a 
mouxted policeman who wae out duck 
shooting, He was the rear brakeman 
on Conductor Sam. MeMicket:’s crew, 
who were on the return trip from 
Broadview. Both brakemen were 
sitting in the caboose when Norman 
got up and went on the rear platform, 
for some reason or other yet unexplain- 
ed. Nothing was thought of it at the 
time and he was not missed until they 
came to Pasqua. A& far as can be 
learned he mus: have fell off the _ plat- 
form while the train was coming down 
grade into the valley of the Cotton- 
wood. Ile was broucht to town on 
the express train and, as Dr. Turn- 
bull was out of town at the time, a 
medical student, who was a_passen 
ger on the train was called into 
attendance, but was unable to do 
anything for him. The Dr. arrived 
in town early in the evening and at 
once attended to the case. Norman 
must have fallen head foremost as 
the most severe injuries sustained are 
on his head and one shoulder, which 
are severely bruised. The latest re- 
ports are that he has_ recovered 
slightly although he is still in an 
unconscious condition and considerable 
anxiety is still felt in town for his 
recovery. Norman is an old railroader 
and is a favorite among the boys, who 
all deeply regret his misfortune. 


-_-—-—- <<» - @- oe- ——— 


Death of Mrs. Bunt. 


Ina private letter to Mr. Robt. 
Beard 1s recorded the death of Mrs. 
Bunt at Egberton, Unt., on Thursday, 
Aug. 20th,in the 29th year of her age. 
Deceased was well and favorably 
known in Moose Jaw having resided 
here for about five years. She was 
afflicted with consumption for some 
time, and left for her father’s home in 
June last, where she finally succumbed 
to, the disease. 


—_——— —»- @ - oe --— 


Caron, 

Quite a number of the. residents are 
through haying and are busy cutting 
grain. Amongst the first to commence 
cutting were Messrs. John Hans, Jas. 
Hawkes and John Wilson. They re- 
port the crop good and taking about 
three fhs of twine or over per acre. 


Messrs. Spicer and Colenutt, of 
Parkbeg, passed through our burg on 
Monday, with a large drove of fat 
cattle. 


There 18 a vicious dog on South St. 
Lok out for the other leg of your 
pants, Hugh! 

There is a large attendance at the 
revival meetings in the schoul house 
and itis the intention to continue 
them all this week. 


Quite a number were out to the 
woods for wood last week and got 
caught in the rain on Friday. Better 
take your oilcloths next time. 


Mr. Frank Lewie was in Moose Jaw 
last week for repairs for his binder. 


Messrs. Joseph English, Ed. Cross, — 
Samuel Flack and John Powell have 
purchased anew thresher from Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, the agent of the 
Felchy Manufacturing Co. 


Mrs. S. Getty, Sr. was visiting Mrs. 
Powell, of Caron, this week. 


The superstructure of the new 
bridge across Thunder Creek is nearly 
completed, and Mr. Jos. Getty, the 
contractor, expects shortly to finish the 
grading and have the bridge passable.. 


There were anomber of new ar- 
rivals from the east on the last ex- 
cursion, amongst them being « brother 
of Mr. A Dalrymple, aloo a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Sameel Getty, Jr., and a — 
Mr. Silvester, from Bark’s Falle, Ont. 


One of our young men lost his best 
girl some time ago, ond went west the 
other day to see if he could rv capture 
her, but sad to say he returned alone. 
Ketter luck next time. 


A number of our young folke drove 
to Biue Rock ranche on the 15th inst., 
and returned the next day. 


| ‘The graders are at work grading an 
approach to the platform for loading 
and unloading cars, as the farmers 
want everything in good shape fue. Ue, 
is | toading grain. » : Hayseeca. 
Aug. 25th, 189¢ 
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Yne Abandonment of Clifton House 


The glory of Clifton House had de- 
parted, the city had pressed close to it, 
aad choked it; tal] buildings had grown 
up beside it and dwarfed it, as the in- 
creasing indigence of its owners forced 
them to sell piece by piece the pleasant 
lawn and garden that surrounded it. 
Now it stood all day amid the dust 
and dim with tightly closed shutters 
looking like the grey stone ghost of 
its former gentility. 

One bright day in May, the slats of 
ene of the lower front windows had 
been in a state of considerable agita- 
tion ever since the clock of St. James 
Cathedral had told the hour of three. 

A pair of blue eyes peered out from 
between the slats and watched the 
lengthening afternoon shadows. The 
blue eyes grew weary of the prospect 
without, andtheirowner shaking back 
the long braids of her yellow hair that 
had fallen over her shoulder, arose, and 
going over to a bovk-case that stood in 
one corner of the room, began turn- 
ing over its contents in a somerhat 
eimless manner. 

It was a pretty room of decidedly ori- 
ental effect, the furniture might have 
been old and shabby, but it was so in- 
tangled in scarfs and smothered in 
cushions, that its original shape and 
covering was hard to discern. On a 
couch drawn up to a side window whose 
shutters were thrown open, and cur- 


tains drawn back to admit the light, | 


reclined a pretty little woman, resemb- 
ling very much a faded bisque doll. The 
view from the window was not likely 
to distract the attention or promote 
pleasant speculation as it embraced no- 
thing but the brick wall opposite, 80 
the lady might be excused for giving 
her undivided attention to the book be- 
fore her; her enjoyment of which was 
somewhat disturbed by the restless 
movement of the girl at the book- 
case, and she looked up, saying in a 
suttly resonant, but somewhat fretful 
voice, 

“Dear me! Claire, you are the—the 
what dothey call it of perpetual motion, 
do be still child.” 

“Yes, mamma, but is not Cousin Mil- 
dred long in coming, if she left New 
York, when she said, she would have 
men here by three o'clock, would she 
not? I wish you would tell me some- 
thing more about her,” said the girl, 
leaving the book-case, to bend cares- 
singly over the lady on the couch. 

“Don't be absurd, Claire, your Cousin 
Mildred did not state any time in her 


letter beyond that she would arrive in | 
As for her genealogy, | 
here comes your grandmother, ask her,” | 


Toronto to-day. 


and the little. lady with a gesture of 
impatience resumed her reading. 

A woman, Well advanced in years, 
frail and erect, with a grace of carriage 
youth might envy, so faultlessly neat 
that never a thread of her snowy hair 
ventured to stray without its given 
bounds, was this grandmother of 


Clarie’s, who greeted her with a wan | 


far away smile, as she sprang to meet 
her saving, 

“Come, Grandmamma, 
you know about Mildred.” 

“That will not be much, my dear, I 
have never seen your Cousin Mildred 
but once, that was when she was a 
child, a self-willed child I mind,” ans- 
wered the old Iady and lapsed into 
silence. Mildred belonged to the pres- 
ent, and her life was in the past, evente 
of to-day did not interest her, and her 
Ree were'too dim with memories for the 
ittle figure on tne footstool at her 
feet. to trouble her vision. 

“Go on, Grandmamma, please,” said 
Claire, taking one of the frail old hands 
between her own and patting it softly. 

*Mildred’s mother was your father’s 
only sister. She died some years be- 
fore your father, her father was a—" 

“Living thermonether,” laughed Mrs. 
Ashton from ber couch, “whom cold 
weather sent south, and a warm wave 
sent north, a most eccentric man al- 
together.” 

Jere the sound of wheels outside, and 
a prolonged peal of the door bell caus- 
ed Claire to exclaim, ‘That must be 
Mildred,” and to hasten away to wel- 
come the visitor. 

“Or Mr. Benson,” murmured Mrs. 
Ashton, sitting up and arranging her 
hair and the lace at her threat by a 
large mirror in a gilt frame, surmount- 
ed by two very A serch cupids, holding 
aloft wreaths of roses. 

Claire, upon opening the door, saw 
deceunding from the cab drawn up in 
front of it, a young lady rather above 
the average height, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, her calm dark face was expressive 
of great self reliance, and she carried 
her shapely head somewhat haughtily. 
Claire, who had been quite oppressed 
by the weight of the sympathy she felt 
for this cousin who had come to wear 
away her grief for the father she had 
eo lately lost, in the quiet of Clifton 
House, grew suddenly shy upon be- 
holding her. But as Mildred turned 
about and dived into the bottom of the 
cab in search of a fugitive parcel, that 
when brought to light looked surpris- 
ingly like a box of bon-bons, she felt 
reassured, and reasoned that if Mil- 
dred had been beguiling the time with 
candied violets, she could not be quite 
a Minerva. Claire bad at first decid- 
ed that Mildred was very plain of face, 
but as she advanced towards her seem- 
ing to take in every thing in one swift 
comprehensive glance, from the name 
engraved in the stone over the door- 
way, to the shy sensitive face and light- 
ly poised figure of the girl on the step, 
a smile rippled like sun shine over her 
thin dark face, and lighted up the depth 
of her wonderous eyes, eyes they were 
that filled you with new surprise at 
their depth and clearness, and the soft- 
ness of their dusky splendor, when ever 
you look into them, then Claire thought 
as ever afterwards, that a more beauti- 
ful face there could not be. 

There was little to mark the flight 
of time for the immates of Clifton 
House. Yesterday, the day before, and 
tojay might have melted into one for 
aught of interest there was to divide 
them. 

One morning Mildred’s skilful fingers 
awept the keys of the old piano and 
woke its long slumbering soul to 
floods of melody that surged through 
the room and out into the street. As 
the music died away and Mildred rose 
from her seat, a shrill voi¢e exclaimed, 

“I say, that’s bully, play some more 
won't yer.” 

Mildred looking in the direction of 
the voice, saw that a small urchin, with 
a battered straw hat worn in a eas 
BWaggering manner over one ear, stand- 
ing on the street, bad turned the slats 
of the shutters and was staring at her 
with great nonchalance. Having no 


tell me all 


desire to rival the street piano man, she’ 


closed the window sharply, and some- 
what amused at her own annoyance, but 
wholly convinced that Clifton House 
wes not an ideal place of residence, 
went in eearch if Claire, whose voice 


floated to her faintly from some upper 
region. “She must be in the garret,” 
mused Mildred, as having ascended the 
stuirs she paused to listen. Some very 
engrossing occupation seem te interrupt 
the course of the song which came in 
disjointed fragments. 
“He was a fittle tin soldier.” 
Mildred having mounted the second 
| flight of stairs was uncertain how to 
proceed. 
| “She 


: was a fairy dancer,” trilled 
Claire's 


clear soprano, and Mildred 
groping her way along the dark pas- 
sage, opened a door at the end, just 
as the song died away, and stood star- 
ing in astonishment. Pushed close to 
the wall opposite her, was a high nar- 
row table with long spider like legs, 
surmounted by a box, on the top of 
which stood Claire, endeavoring to af- 


fix to the top of the wall, a 
long strip of flower bedecked 
paper. Hearing Mildred’s exclamation 


she turned, and missing her footing, 
|was falling, when Mildred sprang to 
her assistance,’ while the strips of pap- 
jer very damp and sticky, twirled itself 
| lovingly about them:Claire’s weight and 
| the impetus of. her fall, bore them both 
| to the floor where they scrambled to a 
sitting posture, and regarded each 
other doubtfully, until a simuitane- 
ous burst of laughter relieved their em- 
barrassment. 

“This is my den,” said Claire, apolo- 
geticly, “I’m papering it, and I didn’t 
intend to ask you up till I got through. 
[ have my easel and flowers up here, 
its the nicest room in the house, you 
can see the lake from the window, and 
sing as much as you like without being 
| heard on the streets. Oh, dear, I've 
quite ruined your pretty dress,” she 
concluded springing and surveying in 
| hopeless dismay the paper and paste 
with which Mildred was decorated. 
| “Never mind, Mignon, it is not quite 
irreparable, besides your own gown has 
not fared much better, but the—the 
'odour of it, ws not exactly pleasant.” 

“It’s the paste,” answered Claire, be- 
coming dolefully apologetic, “I’m afraid 
| its sour, let us go down to the kitch- 
/én, and get old Kittie to’scrape the 
| paper off of us, and I'll coax her to 
| make more paste,” which they accord- 
ingly did, much to the perturbation of 
that ancient domestic. After having 
al) signs of their recent disaster re- 
|}meved, they climbed the basement 
sta'ra, Claire being in triumphant pos- 
| session of fresh paste. 
| “There's a gentleman in the _ hall 
| talking to your mother,” said Mild- 

red, pausing on the landing and: peer- 
ing through the portiere. 

“I guess we'd better wait till he goes. 

What does he look lke,” said Claire, sit- 
| ting down on the step and stiring the 
| paste around, and around, with aspoon. 

The situation was unique in Mild- 
red’s experience. “He somewhat re- 
lgembles ‘the late lamented My. Pick- 
| wick,” she answered much amused. 
| “Its that odious Mr. Benson, poor dear 
little mamma wouldn't be rude to any- 
one for the world, so she lets him come 
here, and bore her about the plans of 
the house he’s building in the Annex,” 
said Claire in aggrieved tones. ‘‘In- 
deed,” said Mildred, somewhat puzzled. 
"Yes, dear mamma, has such exquis- 
iite taste. He lives with his sisters, the 
|! two Miss Benson's, they come and take 
tea with us once a month, and ask me 
| why I don’t do my hair up, and say I’m 
‘quite a child for my age,’ then shake 
‘their heads and sigh, and mamma looks 
l very uncomfortable, and says, ‘Yes, 
uite.’”’ 

“Mr. Benson has gone, I move we ad- 
iourn to your studio, and that you give 
ne instructions in the noble art o 
daper-hanging, Claire.” Claire demur- 
1d to the latter part of this proposal, 
yut her objections were speedily over- 
ruled by Mildred, who on reaching the 
garret, laughingly remarked, ‘‘was it 
| not Madame de Stae!, who said that she 
had fifteen trades, at any one of which 
she could make a living, perhaps if the 
illustrious Madame had lived in this 
| democratic period she would not have 
scorned that of paper-hanging. So you 
see, Mignon, it will be well Tor me ta 
learn it, so that in oase I should meet 
with financial reverse, I would have 
something to turn to. I should then,’ 
she continued, gravely surveying the 
corrugated appearance of the freshly 

papered wall opposite, “work a great 

revolution in ‘house decoration,and make 
it quite the rage, to have the paper 
on your wall, iook as if it had been 
j shirred and. plaited.” 

did first, I will do better now,” answer- 
@d Claire, looking troubled but hepe- 

ful. “I’ve trimmed those rolls of pap- 
er on that chair.” 

“Trimmed them,” said Mildred, va- 
cantly. 

“Oh, I didn’t put bows of ribbon, or 
ruffles of lace on them,” said Claire, 
mischievously, “but cut the selvage off 
of them, now we'll cut them the len- 
| gth of the wall, now put the paste on, 
jand I’ll hang them.” 


with me next month, Claire,” said 
Mildred as her scissors snipped their 
way through the paper, “I was talk- 
ing my plans over with your mother 
this myiee eC she approves of them 
highly, and I think she would be pleas- 
ed to have you go.” 

“Oh, no, Mildred, mamma would be 
vay, lonely without me, [ could not go.” 

“With me dearest baby, with me come 
away. We will see a fine show, and 
play a fine play,.”” laughed Mildred. 

“That is not a happy quotation, cous- 
in, mine, I remeinber the legend very 
well, its from the German, the fairy 
was a wicked one, and after beguiling 
the little prince away she boiled him 
for supper, or something like that,” said 
Claire. 

“I have set my heart on your going 
with me Claire, two years on the con- 
tinent, will do you a world of good; you 
cannot expect to stay here forever,little 
one, in this odd old house, with the 
sidewalk elbowing your very door step 
out of place.” “It was not always so,” 
said Claire a little proudly, “in grand- 
mother’s time our front lawn ran right 
through to the next street; when this 

istreet was first opened out, we still 
had a small lawn; and mamma remem- 
bers quite well whem they widened the 
street as it is now.” 

“Do you like to go to balls,” queried 
Claire, next day as she sat on the spid- 
er-legged table swinging her small 
feet to and fro, while she waited for 
the strip of paper to which Mildred was 
applying the paste. “Yes, very well,” 
responded “Mildred looking up inquir- 
ingly. : 

“T never went to but one,” said 
Claire, sighing as if the remembrance 
weighed heavily upon her spirits, ‘that 


was last winter, and I didn’t enjoy it | 


at all; there were lots of little boys 
there, who leaned against the doors 
and looked very lenges and sleepy.” 
Po boys,” said Mildred, quizzi- 
cally. 
“Well, not exactly, I a they 
were about twenty years old.” 
“I quite understand, Claire, they 
would seem very young, to a mat 
and dignified lady of seventeen.” 
“Maybe they were not little bo 
they were very stupid, when 
ed with one them he'd say. 
sort of thing gets to be such a bore 
towards the end of the season, don't- 
you-know,, Miss Ashton, and I'd say I 
didn’t know, for I had never been to a 
ball before, then he would ssy, ‘Ob,’ 
and look more languid than tefore, 


“That’s what Ij 


“And you really will not go Sue meeting of social 


then he would say ‘these people do this 
sort of thing well, but its rather warm 
here Sing fr don’t-you-know,’ and I'd 
say, yes, | knew it was. Then there 
was a tall gentleman who said some- 
thing about wanting to be the roses, 
I had pined on my shoulder, I said, 
I thought he was very silly, because 
they were pretty now, they'd soon be 
quite dead, and as they hadn't souls I 
didn’t see how he could wish to be one 
of them. He laughed and said, he'd 
‘bring me an ice, which he thought I'd 
like better than compliments,’ then he 
told me about a summer he spent in 
Persia, so cleverly, and vividly, that I 
almost fancied I could see the country, 
the peopie and their homes as he talk- 
led; afterwards I saw him talking ta 


i 
! 
i 


'@ lady who wore flowers on her gown, | 


| he was looking at the flowers and say- i Stands the little red high chair 


| ing something, and I knew it was what 
ihe had said to me, but she only laugh- 
'ed; and so I knew it was as much tha 
fashion to say things like that, as ta 
part ones hair in the middle, and felt 
very uncomfortable to think I'd been 


so stupid. When we were leaving I | 
| heard one of those little boys say, ‘bread ese the pictures: Sener 


land butter misses are such a_ bore 
| don’t you-know,’ I know he meant me, 
| but didn’t care, I was so glad to ga 
| home.” 
(To be Continued.) 
————— 


THE SOCIETY EVENT. 

The idea is absurd that a great house 
and loads ef money, with a fashionable 
caterer, are necessary to a really good 
time in a social event. ‘The newspapers 

'of to-day spread before us the smaller 


| details of the elegant and costly sup- 


* 


pers of the very rich. We see the mag- 

nificent dresses, we are dazzled by the 
costly jewels, we pass the brilliant 
dwelling on our way from cur humbie 
club or church, and we forget that all 
this is wholly unnecessary for the reai- 
ly good time. In fact, display is actu- 
ally a hindrance to sociality. Great and 
costly occasions are impossible, to be 
truely social. They are shows, and lit- 
tle else. 

A piano “recital” is not enjoyable 
like sitting by a friend’s side, with no 
one to interrupt your reverie by chat- 
tering to You, while you give your soul 
wings and dream of angelic choirs. 
Even the simplé cottage song, a daugh- 
ter’s playing, and a wife’s singing, 18 
far more truly emotional. Music is the 
language of the emotions, and heart- 
feeling isa thing of quiet and seclusion. 
A great dinner is a time of confusion 

i before the crush to the tables, when 
a few friends manage, if they cam to 
sit together. These few, here and 
there, are all the while finding fault 
with the management that left one 
i dear friend away off at another table, 
and they muke vain endeavors to get 
ithat friend over near them, if they 
can, which they zenerally cannot. Then 
these knots of friends who are really 
congenial have a fairly good time to- 
gether. But this could all have been 
easier attained without the great oc 
| Casion. 3 
The speaking, at a great dinner, 1s 
‘almost always full of weariness, Gen- 
lerally one man bears off the honors, 
and all the rest are misfits, stupids and 
| blunderers, who are easily endured. The 
! speaker who doesn’t know how, but was 
\invited because his cousin was on the 
committee, tries to be funny, and is, 
oh! so dreary. But you dare not say 
lanythiog. You applaud, and feel that 
| you are acting a lie. The music comes 
'in, and you scream sonte common-pilace 
j}remarks to your friend next you, and 
lwish it were all over. The envy and 
| jealousy of display are death to all 
}real enjoyments. You see women 
| whispering their comments on other wo- 
imen’s dress, and men boldly speaking 
among men their judgments on female 
beauty. You can hardly get your breath 
_in the hot air. If you go toa window, 
| your wife will catch cold; and once by 
|the window, tbe crush will keep you 
‘there. If you see a friend or two In 
one of the rooms, that is about all you 
'do—merely see them, and exclaim, 
| ** How are you!” or “ Is not this a bril- 
;liant scene?” and you are whisked 
jaway. The eating is—well, which way 
will you describe it? With some it 1s 
la genteel formality, a mere taste of 
‘this and that; with others it is a push 
land pull to really eat hke a gourmand, 
no matter who is in the way. Then it 
\js all over, and one tries to get bis car- 
‘riage and keep from freezing in the 
| hallways; a long, long strife it Is, too, 
}with shout and bawl, and then home 
at last, with your garments spotted by 
the feast. ; : 

Now how different is a really good 
time in some humble circumstance. The 
jobject being not display, but the so- 

beings. Given 
riends, who love, given. shelter and 
warmth on a winter’s night, given sin- 
ple surroundings that are means not 
ends, and the laughter is the sweetest 
lmusic. ‘The bright faces are the love- 
liest display. The sparkle of good 
cheer is the costliest wine in this sad 
world. The pictures of memories, long 
and fond, by which each one entertains 
his friend and the roll-call of love by 
which the absent are accounted for, is 
the best of speech-making. The hours 
‘fly, and we, poor, simple souls, enjoy 
each other, not each other's toggery. 
We envy not, we give no place to jeal- 
ousy. We count him rude who sub- 
| tracts, by any unpleasant thing, from 
the common happiness. We have not 
spent much money on the occasion, 
nor bas our host, but it was a royal 
time! We can-each of us hope in our 
turn, to invite the company to our 
‘house, without fear of bankruptcy. 
i What a curse is envy ! Who holds his 


} 
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/ out with hot water and_ soda. 


| 
j 


| 


‘head down because he cannot walk in | 


| Vanity Fair ‘with the ostentatious 
'Few? Thank God! despite the hard 
| times, the land has been this winter 


‘as full of generous hearts as ever. Un- | 


\der the shadow of factories that mizht 
lany day shut down, youth has danced 
land sung in many p cottage party. 
i The bubbling joy of youthful hope is 
ithe exclusive property of no set. The 
\health that comes from simple habrs 
land plain food, exercise, and manly spir- 
jit, are every true man’s possession. 
{Who can snatch them from him? The 


sources of real fellowship are in the- 


true and upright souls of women who 
are our loyal companions, and men 
whom we have proved and can trust. 


There is no monopoly of God's sunlight. | 


'There is no puiting up the price of 
young aspirations, which 1s always its 
own pledge of high and brave living. 
'There is a vast world of the blessings 
which a good Father gives us all, and 
‘which no one man, nor set of men can 
take away. a 
There is one set, the highest on earth, 
God knows, to which any one may as- 


ire. The Innocents, the Mercifuls, the 
<ind-hearted. These are our aristoc-. 


racy. And to meet with them, to be: 
by them, is to enjoy the! 


acknowledged 


most exquisite pleasure of this wor!d. 


They wear no uniform but their virtues | 
garb, or | 


and their smiles. In homely 
rich attire, they are the same. And I 
believe this “ best set” is multiplying 
on this éarth. It is my highest ambi- 
tion, socially, to be numbered i 
goiden circle. 


t 


i 


in ite. 


| “Wife and baby gone away.” 


well water 


_ HOUSEHOLD. 


WIFE AND BABY GONE. 
Home ain’t home at all, it’s so 
Kinder lonesome, don’t you know? 
Quiet like. No baby feet 
Patterin’ round. There ain’t no sweet 
Prattlin’ voice and laughter gay=— 
Wife and baby gone away. 


Everything seems awful blue; 
Don’t know hardly what to do; 
Wander up and down the place 
Wishin’ for a baby face ; 
Longin’ for ‘em all the day= 
Wife and baby gone away. 


Over in the corner there 


Lookin’ lonesome. And the crib, 
With its dainty coverlid, - 
Seems to stare at me and say; 


Toys ain't scattered ‘bout the room; 


Don’t look cheerful-like at all, 
Home ain’t home at all to-day- 
Wife and baby gone away. 


They'll come back again, I know, 
But the time seems draggin’ so. 
Feller feels like every one 

That he loved is dead and gone, 
Heart gets lonesomer each day= 
Wife and baby gone away. 


CISTERNS. 


Every bousekeeper should have a 
cistern that provides plenty of soft 
water to do the washing and scrubbing, 
writes Mary in Ohio Farmer. It makes 
these tasks so much easier, and if the 
husband or the hired man can do the 
work, the cost is very small. Have 
it near the kitchen door, in order to 
save steps, and if you can afford it, 
put a tank in one of the rooms, with 
pipes to carry the water into it, and 
enjoy the luxury of a bath-room. There 
is no place where this is more necessary 
than in a country house, and no place 
where it is so often neglected. 

The jug-shaped cistern has several 
advantages over any other. Marka 
circle eight feet in diameter, and dig 
it that size until you have reached a} 
depth of three or four feet. Then| 
gradually widen the circle to nine or | 
ten feet, and dig ten feet deeper, draw- | 
ing it in at the bottom. Some clay | 
soils will be all right to plaster with- 
out walling, but it is usually better to 
wall with brick or stone and then 
cement it. Put in a tile a foot or 
two from the top to carry off overflow | 
water. 

If the pipe that carries the water 
from the house to the cistern is so ar- | 
ranged that the first rain that comes | 
can be turned off and not allowed to 
run into the cistern until the roof is 
washed clean, the cistern will not need 
cleaning so often. Put on a _ tight} 
substantial cover, to prevent accidents 
and keep leaves and trash from blow- 
ing into it. 

if acistern like this is one of the 
impossibilities, get a large cask from 
your grocer. Put some coal tar on} 
the stove in an old vessel and heat | 
slowly, taking care that it does not 
ignite, for it is very inflammable. 
When it is hot enough, get an old paint | 
brush and paint the inside of the cask | 
thoroughiy with the tar; two or three | 
coats will be better than one, allcav- | 
ing each one to dry befare applying the 
next. Dig a hole in the ground large 
enough to put Bhe cask in, allowing it 
to exend about a faot above the level | 
of the ground. Put the loose dirt in 
around the cask, tramping it down 
firmly, and after it settles fill in again. 
Put a tight cover on the cask and yeu | 


; 


will have a cheap and good substitute |” 


for a cistern. 
here are many personsto whom hard 
is hurtful, especially if 
there is any disease of the kidneys, and 
for that reason they use cistern water 
for drinking and cocking purposes. The 
cistern should then be at least twenty 
feet deep, and be provided with a goval 
filter. The water will be as cool as | 
well water, and when one becomes ac- | 
customed to the taste, will be prefer- | 
red to any other. 


CARE OF LAMPS. 


A lamp burning brightly on a table 
gives a more cozy and homelike air 
to a room than either gas or electri- 
city. 

To be perfectly satisfactory and ful- | 
fill its mission of adding to the com- | 
fort and pleasure of home, a lamp re- | 
quires a great deal of systematic con- | 
sideration which it does not always re- | 
ceive. 

Taking care of lamps is, for many, 
an unpleasant duty which is slighted 
whenever opportunity permits, in con- 
sequence of which the lamps often be- 


come smoky and dim. 

The secret of satisfactory light is. 
cleanliness. The bowl of the lamp) 
should be completely emptied, fromm | 
time to time, and thoroughly goes 
Tare 
must be taken to have it thoroughly 
dried before pouring in the oil, other- | 
wise there will probably be a startling 
splutterings when the 


sucessions of 
lamp is lighted. 
’ The burner of a lamp requires fre- 
uent attention. It should be rubbed 
aily wich a piece of chamois, and soda | 
should be applied to the burnt-looking 


spots. Boiling in water and soda every | 
fortnight will keep the burner in good 
condition. 


All the charred part of the wick 
should he removed daily. ~Hold a. 
match against the wick and clip all. 
above it. Some housewives claim to. 
have better luck when they rub the! 
charred part off with a cloth. The an- | 
noyin icker of the flame is usually | 
caused by bits of the burned wick which | 
adhere to the burner. Boiling the, 
wicks in vinegar and allowing them to) 


dry thoroughly before using will im-' 
prove the flame and help to prevent! 
smoking: ! 


The chimneys may be toughened by) 
placing them in a basin of cold water 
and aliowing them to remain until the | 
water boils. After this treatment the 
chimneys should not be wet. They may. 
be cleaned by breathing on them and > 
then rubbing with soit paper. Dry 
soda will remove discolorations. 

The smoky appearance of chimneys 
may be improved by rubbing with dry 
salt. Many chimneys come to grief 
through be screwed on too tightly. 
No room is left for the expansion of 
the glass by the heat. 

If the wick be turned low when the 
flame is extinguished, it will help to 
keep the lamp in good condition. 

le leave the wick turned up, and 
y capillary attraction the i 


flame, it overflows and 
the burner malodorous, 


i 
ee 


' 


Many of the accidents in which lamps 
figure are the result of carelessness an 
gnorance. A lamp should never be 
lighted if it is less than three-quarters 
full of oil. When there is only a small 
quantity of oil in the lamp, an explos- 
ive gas is generated, and, if unable to 
escape, it only awaits a lighted match 
or the carelessly turned down wick to 
expiqde, scattering the oil and burning 
everything within reach. 


STRAWBERRY RECIPES. 


Strawberry blanc mange is made by 
stirring a quart of ripe strawberries 
with a cupful of sugar. Strain the 
ate off, add a tablespoonful of moss 
‘arina dissolved in a little cold water, 
and stir over the fire 5 or 6 minutes; 
add the berries, pour in a mold and set 
aside to cool. Serve when cold with 
cream. 

A delicious strawberry cream may 
be made by covering $3 tablespoonfuls 
of gelatine with cold water, allowing 
it to soak half an hour. Add 1 Ib. of 
sugar to 3 pints of juice from ripe 
strawberries, and let stand one hour; 
strain off the juice and add the dissolv- 
ed gelatine; stir until it begins to 
thicken; add a pint of whipped cream, 
and after it is well mixed pour in & 
mold and set on ice until cold. 
Strawberry Float.—Beat the whites 
of 6 eggs until light, add 6 tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, pour over 
this a cupful of strawberry juice and 
mix carefully, set on ice until cold. 
Serve in saucers with cream, 
Strawberry Shortcake.— Make a 
short dough, rolling it out and baking 
in a large, flat pan in a very quick 
oven, split the cake into halves and 
spread each half with butter. Put one- 
half in a dish, spread with ripe berries, 


ed sugar. It may be served either 
hot or cold, with cream. 
Strawberry Water Ice.—Stema quart 
of ripe strawberries, mash in a bowl 
with 1 Ib. of sugar, and let stand one 
hour. Strain off the juice, add 1 quart 
of ice water and the juice of 2 lemons; 
turn into a freezer and freeze. 
Strawberry ice-cream is made by 
putting 1 quart of cream in a sauce- 
pan with 1 lb. of sugar; place on the 
lire and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; set aside to cool; stem 1-2 gal- 
lon of ripe strawberries, add 1 lb. of 
sugar to them, mash and let stand one 
hour, strain off the juice into 1 quart 
the sweetened 


of cream; mix 
a freezer and 


wit 
and turn 


cream into 
freeze. : 

Strawberry Charlotte Russe.—Line a 
mold with small slices of sponge cake, 
whip 2 pint of sweet cream, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and 1 
tablespoonful of strawberry juice mix- 
ed with 1 tablespoonful of sugar, set 
on ice until cold. Fill the center of 
the mold. When ready to serve re- 
move carefully from the mold and orna- 
ment the top with fresh ripe straw- 
berries. 


aa 
WATERPROOF AND RUBBERS. 
cautious woman 
she always 
wears her 


When a naturally 
sets forth fcr anywhere, 
takes. her waterproof and 
rubbers. 

She thinks, perhaps, the ground may 
be damp; and if it should rain, why, she 
would need that waterprocf. 

If very cautious, she takes an umbrel- 
la, and thus equipped may defy the ele- 
ments. 

Suppose a cloud does come up, it is of 
no consequence; she has her umbrella 
and rubbers, and she grasps the um- 
brella a little more determinedly, and 
looks at the rubbers to be sure they 
are there, and that she is not speak- 
ing without authority. 

We have noticed one good result from 
the 
brellas. It seldom rains when you 
have them, It is a very rare thing that 
you need them, if you have them wit 
you. If you go out with your best hat, 
and your French kid beets on, there 
will be a shower, of course, and no um- | 
brellas within a-mile of you, and no} 
friends or acquaintances on your route | 
of whom you can borrow one. | | 

We do not know cf a more pitiful | 


'sight than a woman in a crowd, dress- | years hence ali ‘those people 
‘either our sons-in-law or eur concies- 


ed in the present inconvenient fash- 
ion, and loaded down with a waterproof | 
and tmbrella, and ber corns pinched | 
by rubber overshoes. 

Through heat and exhaustion she car- 
ries her burdens, »uoyed up, meanwhile, | 
by the thought that if it should rain | 
all her pains and troubles would be re- | 
warded, She looks round on other wo- | 
men not thus burdened, and thinks | 
with satisfactio n that if a_ shower 


should come up, sbe is all right and | 
they are all wrong. | 


And there ‘is no ‘thought more satis- | 
factory to the average human mind— | 
nothing which makes us any tetter| 
pleased—than to think that we are | 
going to be a little better off than 
somehoty else. 

Sometimes, warned by various wet- | 
tings, we have adopted the cautious wo- | 
man’s method, and carried an umbrella, 
but it never rained on any such oecas- 
ion—not at all. In fact, a fortnight’s 
drought has usually set in right away. 
If we wanted fair weather especially, 
we would by all means carry an um- 
brella, and wear a waterproof. It is an 
almost infallible reerpe. 

When a woman has a man to carry 
her wat*rproof, and rubbers, and uin- 
brella, her condition is blissful; and se 
we presume, by. the expression of bis. 
countenance, must be the man’s condi- . 
tion. if ever be regrets that matri- | 
mony Was instituted it must be on such 
an occasion. 

But the woman is happy, She can 
show to other women around her, that 
she has somebody to wait on her, she 
is all right now, rain or shine; and 
very likely she will casually remark to 
some old maid friend that a man is so 
handy to carry things. She really 
doesn't know how she could get along 
travelling, without John, she has al- 
ways so much to carry. And the biped 
pack-horse follows on without a mur- 
maur. 

No doubt it is nice to be well protect- 
ed when it rains, but it is @estructive 
of comfort to load cne’s self with Ing- 
gage, and a man always looks lament- 
able to us when he staggers along un- 
der the dry-goods with which the cau- 
tious woman burdens him. 

Somebody who always takes an um- 
brella, will read this sketch, and say 
“she'll be glad to get underan umbralla 
before she dies,” and no doubt we shall 
—only we hate to carry one when it 
does not rain.—Kate Thorn. 


i 
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The growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts,and 
bat things are not so ill with you and 


oil is} Se. : 
brought up, and not being consumed in santo ee ae ae 


Ips to make! hidden life and 


to the number who lived faithfully 
_ reat in unvisited 
tombs.—George Eliot. 


:]ABOUT, FAMOUE 


lay the other half of the shortcake : bi \ 
the top, cover with berries and powder- | @ picturesque sight. 


carrying of waterproofs and era 


| his Loots. 


‘talk of literary Berlin for sen 
Lpest, promises to Le somethiny 
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VEOPLE, 


THE LATEST ANECDQTE} AzouT 
NOTED PERSONAWES. 


Queen Victoria’s Historic Cane—Duke ang 
Duchess of Mariboreugh in Lovdon— 
Baron Mirseh and the Aristecracy—1ie 
German Peasant Peetess—irance and 
the Empress Eugenie, dc., de. 

The visiting-card used by the Ger- 
man Emperor is just four times ths 
size of an ordinary visiting-card. 

Sir William Morris, the poet, rejoices 
in the possession of a remarkable meni- 
in Dickens’s works, be will compe a 
ory. Given a fair start 0 an Selicucs 
it with very little deviation from ‘«x- 
tual accuracy. 

Queen Victoria’s walking-stick once 
belonged to Charles Ii. It is made oi a 
branch of the historic oak tree in which 
he hid. Ona the gold top the Queen Las 
fastened a little Indian idol wiick wes 
part of the loot of Seringapatam. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins has been 0:1} 5- 
ed to lay aside all work for the pres 
ent. She is suffering from a uid 
form of nervous prosiration, which, if 
not taken in time, may prove less guild 
than is fancied. A novel that she bad 
nearly finished will have to wait for 
some weeks, if not months, before she 
can complete it. : : 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough are already installed in their tewn 
quarters, No 6 Audley Square, Lon- 
don, for the season. The Duchess has 
revived an old custom mentioned in 
Thackeray's novels—namely, that of 
having a black servant carry the prav- 
er-Looks to church. On these oOccasiors 
the Duckess’s young Nubian servan! 


Since Leo XIII. has filled the Chair 
of St. Peter he has repressed the huu- 
orous side of his nature which mace Lim 

reatly in demand as a diner-.4u' while 
illing the office of Nuncio at brussels. 
Always severe in matiers of proprivty, 
he was deeply offended on one Of theve 
occasions by a baron who passed bon 
a snuff-box on the lid of which was ¢u- 
amelled a feminine figure ‘en desha- 
bille, Admirably contrelling his an- 
noyance, His Futuge Holiness replied: 
“Very pretty! Is it your wife?” 

Sarah Bernhardt complains that the 
wearing of diamonds, destroys the best 
expressions of the face, dims the fire 
of the eyes and makes the teeth look 
like chalk. Her fad is costly gowns, 
which she designs and superintends 
down to the minutest detail, Hen ex- 
perience as a dressmneker’s apprents 6 
is useful in this connection. the. lat- 
est acquisition to Sareh’s maguilivent 
wardrobe is embellished with a g.eat 
number of turquoises and has ation 
lined with the skins of 200 ermine. It 
cost $6,500. ’ 

The number of titled women whs 
write for magazines and newspapers is 
steadily increasing. Three duchesse4 
—Cleveland, Sutherland and Bediors— 
are regular contributers to mis ; 
Lady Greville is in receipt of 4 
income from several nowspe; 
which she writes regularly. * 
liant Lady Colin Camp‘ ll was ; 
long time chief editor of a Lonccs (+ 
per. Lady Constance Howard 
ter of the Earl of Winchelsea, » « 
equaily industrious, employing 
exclusively with sporting 
The Countess of Cork goes in 


uit 


for journalistic work. Much 0: | ews. 


in the new London paper, 
Courier, is contributed = by 
tocracy. 

The late Baron Hirseh’s con ©: 
the aristocracy Was supreiue 
cialist at heart, no one was mui¢ 
ed by the patrician change ©! 
regarding him than the genau: Uo 
himself. At the leginning of bis 
eer the aristocrats snubbed ino: 
later on they  quarreiled 
themselves for the privilege of | Rs 
It was in his Varis re ; 
formerly the property of the bn. 4 
Eugenie, that Hirsch stood at thé v 
of the staircase on the occasion of 16 
of his magnificent entertainments, «) 
looking down on the procession of rool 
princes, - dukes and marquires ‘\\ ¥ 
struggled up the stairs to greet | 
turned to Ins son and said: “Twen 7 
wiil ie 


Perhaps the strangest Ren of the 
Russian coronation ceremonisk is (Ls 
grand ball held im the palace of |'* 
Kremlin, te which the kmperor in) t- 
es his subjects. Ui is a custom on ‘160 
occasions for His Imperial Majes Q 
receive In persou those who aitend ‘6a 
ball, enter treely into conversation 914 
those around bim and to treat bis thor 
sands of guests as. friends and €) 
Merchants, and sometimes poas't' 
come to Moscow from the furthen 
limits of the Russian empire in ¢ 
to attend the Kremlin tall. At 
festival neither the lavish disps 
gold and silver plate nor the lux: 
character of the refreshisenis ' 
so remarkable as the perfect dem 
and absence of self-restraint = 
characterize the demeanor of 
ent. 

Johanna Ambrosius, the German |° 
ant woman whose poems have i* ue 


2% 


ob 6 Ras 


than a momentary sensation. Div “4 
discovered by the German bao 
who was so delighted with the m=“ 


ring of her poetry that he seo ="? | 


of her poems to nmiusie and suns 
to the great del gh of Frau Anoie = 
Hermann Sundermann is alse an * 
adinirer of ber genius. Johanna 
scribed as a creature of ciiid-l 
plicity, but the following aceour’ 
appearance by the Berlin ©«°' 
ent of a London weekly wo: 
gest that she understood *! 
“make-up” pretty @horove 
hanna Ambrosius was led \ 
form by Hermann Sunderman! 
eyes were riveted on her - 
‘dressed in sombre black. be 
‘bony face was pale and hes. 
‘two great dark eves resis 

ness, and when she corminen . 
her wonderfully touching |! oSesh 
audience was entranced. 


AFRAID TO SHOW 


PIECL- 

Store Proprietor (io pews le a 
er looking! at the window) — r) 

feoom in, und I show you “~~ 
mineself. ‘ : a2 ale 
Possible Customer (hy'¥i-) * 
know about going in. I genes og 
in stores that have their pri — 


marked. at 
Store Proprietor—Dot va- 

mine friend; bud it nod ¢o * * 

mark our prices on dose “©'-" og 

prices is so low dot beopies ¥ 

i dey vas second-hand. 


ac’ Ss @ Fe wos em hm a wee ee 


> iced. Me!) 
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POISON TH THE BLOSSOMS. 


BEWARE 


femmmaet or. 


OF THE FLOWERS IN 
HEDGEROW AND MEADOW. 


{ 


has properties similar to those of dead- 
ly nightshade. 

DAFFODILS AND LILIES 
| Also swell the list of poisonous wild 
flowers. Even the pleasant odor of the 
daffodil and the narcissus causes head- 


Death ia Masked Rehind Thetr Enchant | ache if it is breathed for any lenzth 


hitter Enemies of Man That 
Him With a smiie—Mortal Venom 


sient 
Mect 
in Many Forms of B 
Everybody admires wild flowers, and 
t this season, when all the hedzerows, 
3, bypaths and forest zlades 
raily pranked with them, there is 
tion to gather and enjoy 
This cannot be 
a miscellaneous way without 
risk, and children especially 
be taught todistinguish between 
oxious and the innocent, and, un- 
san do this, to let them sev- 
alon®. Quite a large list which 
us are indicated below: 
BUTTERCUPS 
Of several varieties are so caustic that 
hands of children gathering them 
ure inflamed, times blistered. The 
tp color of butter was ascribed to 
nz of these flowers by the cows, 


as 


amty. 


fence corner 


Lispos 


lant beauties. 


i they 


are proisono 


sole 


} » their name; but the cows 
know better than to eat them. The 
k principle they contain is vol- 


ét ind disappears from the herb in 
ing. Therefore they are not only 
miess when mixed with the zrass in 
but even add nutrition to 


. making hay, 

‘the fodder by the larze quantity of 
uucilage their stems contain. 
WILD ANEMONES 

Are poisonous, and so is monkshood or 

wolfsbane, Every part of this iast-named 

berb is po.sonous, and because its young 

leaves are like parsley and its old root 


hors have eaten it 
snd died. It ought never to be plant- 
ed for the sake of its bright flowers in 
came bed with any sort of kitchen 


riys 
8) 


eradish many 


STINKING HELLEBORE, 
fuot or setterwort, the green and 
black hellebore produce vomiting, 
burning pain, convulsions, 
h. They will termpt nobody to eat 
(hem for pleasure, but hellebore is used 
n country districts as a worm medicine 
incuning people, and, says 
in eminent physician, “if persons are 
t always killed by such worm medi- 
ne it is because they can stand a heavy 


rzing, 


OV many Wes 


of poison.” 
POPPIES. 
It is the large white garden poppy 
m t seed vessel of which opium is 
tained. In the red poppies of the 


ind the field there is but lit- 
enouzh, however, to do mis- 


common celandine is vio- 
tant, and liable to poison very 
‘ive people. 
LABURNUM. 
: i lerumes are safe. We may 


ins and peas, but it is best to 
void eating laburnum. Its poisonous 
rinciple, cytisine, is contained in some 
ther leguminous plants. tn the labur- 
num it kills easily. Last year three lit- 
tle girls finding that the wind had shak- 
en down e@ great many laburnum pods, 
collected them in play and ate the seeds 


as peas. They were children of 5 to 
7 years. Two died the same nizht in 
convulsions, the third recovered only af- 


tre a | nzering illness of several weeks. 
Also, there is much poison in laburnum 
bark. {he seeds of the yellow and the 
rough-podded vetchling may produce 
headache and sickness. 


BRYONY. 


lhe wild flower of the cucumber 
tribe, the bryony, is a powerful and 
hghiy irritant purgative. Its red ber- 


res produce very ill effects on children 
who may chance to eat them. 
PARSLEY. 


A child of 5 years has been poisoned 
by eating the bulbous roots of fools’ 
parsiey, mistaken them for young tur- 
rips. She died within an hour. Some- 

dy put the leaves into soup instead 

f parsley. Vomitin followed, soon 

koaw: death within 24 hours. The 
rots of water hemlock or cowbane 
have been eaten by thildren for pars- 
' ps, with death as the consequence. The 

st virulent of all the poisons of this 
rt is the water dropwort. When not 
| flower it resembles celery, and the 
vots may be easily mistaken for pars- 
rips. Some years ago a number of 
mvicts at outdoor work found a quan- 
tity of this plant. It was eaten by 17 
of them. Almost immediately nine 
went into convulsions. One died in five 

nutes, another in a quarter of an 

ur, a third in an honr, a fourth a few 

nufes later. Two others died in the 
ourse of a few days 

POTATOES. 

Even the common potato, when the 
roots are exposed to air-and lizht, de- 

loping much of tha active principle 
nd little of the starch, may kill and 
fas killed the person eating ‘it. The 
caves and stem are narcotic always,and 
still more the berries. 


5 NIGHTSHADE, 


The nigh shade ts a fair lady to be 
shunned. A very small number of its 
‘ark purple berries, fair to the eye and 
sweet to the taste, will kill a child. It 
is on record that only half a berry has 

roved fatal. Root and leaves are not 
less deadiv than the berries. The bitter 
eweet or woody nizhtshade, so abund- 
ant in our hedzes, has also to be avoid- 
ed, and the black or zarden nightshade 
has proved fatal in many cases. 

FOXGLOVE. 

In the figwort tribe there is noplant 
8) dangerous as this. It is a powerful 
and valuable medicine in the hands of a 
physician, but one of the most perilous 
f herbs in charge of those not thor- 
ughly informed. It's most peculiar ef- 
fect is upon the action of the heart, re- 
jucing in a wonderful degree the num- 
ber of its beats. 


LAUREL. 

Mezereon is very dangerous. Its ecar- 
let berries, bright as currants, shining 
against lively green foliage, are apt to 
tempt a child. Four or five will pro- 
GCuce serious illness, more may kill. 
Spurge-laurel is not less dangerous. A 
decoction of the root and bark is some- 
times used, always with great risk, as a 
worm medicine. 

SPURGES. 
the spurges have a juice so hot and 
ecrid that one might su they would 
never be eaten by mniateke. However, a 
boy of Gate the pretty spurge and 
Crd. In thoughtless daring of his 
S hocl fellows a boy of 14 ate several 
pants of the sun spurge and died in 
hree heurs in great distress. Herb mer- 
cury arid wild spinach have also had 
ther victims. Herb paris has not yet 
“sused fatal poisoning, but symptoms 
‘n 4 child from eating a few of the ber- 


of time. 
ly affected by the mere carrying to the 
mouth of the flower of the daffedil and 
swallowing a wee bit of it. The nar- 
cissus is still more deadly. 


meaning stupor or insensibility. 
JONQUIL—SAFFRON. 

unsafe to eat either jonquils or 
snowdrops. There is poison, too, in the 
wild hyacinth, and much and deadly 
poison, of a sort called veratrum, in the 
meadow saffron. A few years ago 4a 
woman in one of the markets picked 
up some bulbs of meadow saffron which 
Fe herbalist had thrown away. She 


It is 


mistook them for onions, ate them and 
died in two hours. A man who swal- 
luwed some of the seeds incautiously 
quickly died. The leaves are avoided 
by horses, but eaten by deer and cat- 
tle, and are most virulent, they die by 
them. Apparently they become whole- 
some when dried in hay. 
YEW BERRIES. 

Of fatal poisoning by yew and yew 
berries the cases are numerous. Wher- 
ever there are few hedges in gardens 
frequented by children the berries ought 
to be removed before they ripen. There 
is poison in elder flowers, leaves and 
roots; even the berries are likely to 
produce vomitinz and purging. 

SORREL. 

This plant owes its azreeable sharp- 
ness to oxalic acid in the binoxalate of 
potash wherein it abounds. It is good 
in salad, and a few leaves may be eaten 
without harm, but serious illness will 
result from eating it in quantity. 
PEACH AND CHERRY KERNELS. 

Beware of the kernals of stone fruits 
which contain prussic acid. They are 
specially dangerous. A girl of 5Syears 
ate a great number of the kernels of 
sweet cherries. Her brother, a few 
years older, ate some. Next day the 
girl was in a stupor from which noth- 
ing could rouse her. She died in 36 
hours after the kernels were eaten. The 
boy was ill for a long time, but final- 
ly recovered. 

_ This list could be easily doubled, but 
its object is to put people on guard 
azainst all plants of which they know 


; 


purpose it ouzht to be sufficient. 
— —_>- "3 
BLIND GIRLS AS SLAVES. 

There is, perhaps, no fate much sad&t 
der than to be born a blind girl in the 
Chinese Empire. 

It is bad enough and sad enough to 
be born just a girl. For in the eyes 
of Orientals woman commands small re- 
spect, and the advent of a girl baby is 
viewed by people in the humbler walks 
of life as a calamity for which the only 
compensation is the fact that later on 
She will be a salable commodity—if she 
grows to be fair according to Chinese 
Standards 

But a blind girl! From the oradle she 
knows nothing but neglect, abuse and 
contemptuous disdain. Father and 
mother and brothers and sisters, if she 
happens to have any, unite to make her 
life a burden. Her days are spent in 
drudgery, and her nights in that dark- 
ness which with the blind differs from 
the day only because it is quiet. 

By the time she reaches the age of 
fourteen she has been taught: to sing, 
to play upon some instrument.and she 
is then sold outright to one of a class 
of women who make this trade in blind 
girls their business. 

And it is then that the real life of 
acute misery begins. The hair is plas 
tered with perfumed ointments and or 
namented with gaudy artificial flowers; 
the cheeks are painted thick with rouge 
that lies in patches over a coating of 
powder, which lends to the face a 
ghastly hue. The blind, expressionless 
eves are emphasized by the livid blue 
that is used in this pathetically gro 
tesque “muke-up,” and the effect of the 
whole heightened by the gay,multi+col- 
ored gowns in which these travesties 
on mirthfulness are clad. 

The woman who owns these wretch+ 
ed ones rarely retains any girls who 
has outlived the bloom of youth—say, 
eighteen years of age at the outside— 
and every night in the streets of Can 
ton you may see these bags, accompani+ 
ed by their creatures, who play, sing 
and endeavor to be as attraotive as 
they know how. SS 

fhe women who control these piti- 
able girls have in many cases grown 
rich by their agency; but for the girls 
themselves there is no hope, no future 
no release. It is absolute slavery, and 
of the most revolting nature. Deat 
is the only possible means of escape, 
and Kindly nature sees to it in most 
cases that this relief comes swiftly. 

[t may be doubted whether in the 
whole world there is a more mournful 
spectacle than these painted and be 
dizened blind girls of Canton. 


EARTH'S VIBRATIONS, 


City of London Was Shaken. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society some interesting facts 
were brought to light concerning the 
movements of the earth's crust. 

London itself is in a continual! state of 
vibration. To demonstrate this a mir- 
ror was suspended by a fine thread, so 
as to throw a point of light upon a 
screen, the movings of which showed 
the extent to which the building was 
affected by the traffic taking place 
Within a radius of two or three miles. 

The whole of the earth's crust, in 
point of fact, is subject to every kind 
of vibration. The shocks and earth- 
quakes, the lifting of mountains and de- 
pressing of seas taking place on one 
side of the globe, due to the contrac- 
tion of the earth’s crust, are clearly 
to be felt on the other. 


Europe in half an hour. 
Great wags are expected from the 

observance of t 

will be possible to discover much val 

able information about the interior 

the globe. 


A SURE SIGN. 


Nodd—Do you ever have a 

ment that you wil] be whiea Seen ta 

pay out large sums of money? 
Todd—I don’t know. Have you? 
Nodd— Yes. My wife hasn't 

able to get down town for a week. 


UNPLEASANT REMINDER. 


Why was Lusk so overcome when he 
met Miss Johnson? 

She reminded him of his first love. 

In what way? 

_By the way in which she refused 


ries as black currants indicate that it | 


‘ An earthquake! 
in Japan, for instance, will travel to: 


i¢ | imm 
hese movements, for ms ing chiefly composed of carbonate of 


of! lime, should never 


PRACTICAL FARMING. 


———— eee 


HORSE SHOEING; 
We have every reason to believe that 
horses have been shod with metal shoes 


leight hundred years ago. Every horse 
Infants have been danzerous-|shoer, if he follows his trade or profes- 


sion, and does nothing else, becomes & 
specialist in his particular line of work. 


It gets its|If he spends from two to four years 
name from the Greek word “ narke,”]in the study of his trade or profession 
land does not master it, so to speak, 


what can he say in self-defence after 
doing a bad job for you? It may be 
that he learned his trade with aman 
who was a Lotch, or a man who did not 
care to excel, and who had wrong ideas 
taught him by his boss. Poor mechan- 
ics are propogated much the same as 
animals are. ‘Like begets like.” And 
far too many shoers are willing to fol- 
low their trade as they learned it, nev- 
er informing themselves as to the an- 
atomy of a horse’s foot and how to 
shoe in conformity. 

In order to shoe a horse well time 
must be spent in doing it. The shoes 
should not be left on too long. A 
proper weight of shoe should be select- 
ed, in order to balance the horse. As 
a rule, the fore shoes are twice as heavy 
as the hind ones, because the fore feet 
carry two-thirds the weight of the 
body. The fore feet require more pro- 
tection andastronger shoe. Weight on 
the fore feet gives the horse more 
knee action also lengthens his stride 
and assists many in going fast. How- 
ever, now-a-days speed horses of all 
kinds are usually shod with much light- 
er shoes than they were before. In 
fact | think amany horses are shod with 
altogether too light shoes for track and 
road purposes. Where the apimals are 
used for fast driving the foot requires 


protection, and unless the hoof is 
strong and of good quality it requires 
a reasonably strong shoe; that is, if the 
horse is driven fast on hard roads or 
@ hard track. 

My observation has been that train- 
ers of trotting horses are very apt to 


nol the nature and effect, and for this]foilow some tad or cranky notion that 


some particular trainer indulges in, and 
insist upon horse-shoers dving the work 
as they want it done. The shoer may 
be conscious that he will injure the 
horse and protests in vain; but rather 
than lose his customer he applies weak, 
light shoes to a weak foot. Very oft- 
en the entire blame is saddled upon the 
horse-shoer, just where it does not be- 
long. If the shoer had refused to com~ 
mit a mal-practice he would not only 
have saved the animal from suffering 
pain but might have saved the owner 
hundreds, or possivly thousands of dol- 
Jars. I have known many horses to 
be ruined and made worthless from 
Wearing too light shoes. The owner be- 
lieved they could not trot fast if shod 
with heavier shoes, and the consequen- 
ce was their fore feet were bruised con- 
tinually until they became sore and 
were soon suffering from chronic foot 
lameness of an incurable character. 

The fore feet of a horse are one of 
the most important parts oi this body 
to keep soni: and this can only le done 
by not interfering with mature tog 
much. Horses that go without shoes 
rarely it ever have any foot lameness 
unless they meet with an accident. It 
is astonishing to find so many horses 
lame in the feet after they have been 
shod a twelve-month or more. A por- 
tion of the blame should be charged 
to the shoer and the balance to the 
one who neglects the horse’s feet while 
be bas him in charge. 

It is safe to say that ninetenths of 
horseshoers remove too much of the 
sole of the foot. They weaken the bars 
and cut away too mucb of the frog. 
The owners and care-takers do not sup- 
ply moisture to the fore feet, and be- 
tween the two causes, many horses go 
sore and beoome unsound and unfit for 
use. This all might have been avoided 
if better judgment had been exercised 
in their management. 


CAUSE OF POTATO SCAB. 

The cause of potato scab is due toa 
certain soil condition which favors or 
promotes the development of a minute 
organism upon the tuber, writes S. 
Peacock, in Ohio Farmer. The usually 
stated remedy is to treat the seed po- 
tatoes with a poison of some sort, hav- 
ing for its object the destruction of 
the germs of the disease. At the pres- 
ent time the most popular treatment 


hjis to immerse the seed potatoes in a 


solution of corrosive sublimate — two 
ounces dissolved in fifteen gallons of 
Water—for ninety minutes or two hours. 

While this treatment may effectually 
destroy all scab fungus on the seed us- 
ed, it offers no protection against soil 
infection. It is said to be, however, an 
ample protection agaiust spreading the 
infection, and if for no other reason 


An Experiment Showing Hew Much the| deserves serious attention. Disinfected 


seed can accomplish little in an infected 
soil, and checking the spread of the 
disease in the svil itself is a necessary 
remedial measure. 

There is a great deal of experimen- 
tal literature devoted to potato scab, 
and generally of a very high order. Ex- 
periments are valuable only when con- 
ducted under exact conditions such as 
are impossi'de on the ordinary farm. 
With reference to potato scab; the in- 


dications of the most authentic and au- 
thoritative experiments are, that car- 
bonates in the soil or conditions of 
soil alkalinity greatly promote the de- 
velopment the disease. Any treat- 
ment which tends to reduce the nat- 


; ural condition of soil acidity, favors the 
'spread of the disease. 


As to the practical application of 
this principle in ordinary farming prac- 
tice, potato fields should not be limed 
during the potato year nor the year 
i iately preceding; wood ashes be- 
be used as a source 
of potash in making up a potato fer- 
tilizer; barnyard manure from the fact 
that it produces carbonates and tends 
toward alkalinity. should not be used as 
Not only are these 

prejudi to sound, 
bealthy tubers, but they are also & 
cause of increasing the soil infection 
even though no potatoes are grown. The 
ungus seems to multiply in the soil in- 
dependent of tbe continual presence of 
potatoes or any other root crop. é 

I am aware that the farmers of Ohio 
will feel somewhat skeptical of the 
statement that barnyard manure 
conductive to scab, and I insert here the 
results of the experiments on this point 
in Rhode Island, made under competent 
scientifte supervision. Soil uniform 


Ln.) 


where in France. 


in all respects; method by pot culture; 
percent scabbed by the use of barn- 
yard manure, 88.1; percent with chemi- 
cal manures, 23.5. The seed potatoes 
used were infested. The same station 
reports results with air-slacked lime, 
no lime. and wood ashes, as follows: 


Chemical Percent Percent ' 

manure with: free, with scab. 
Air-slacked lime...... ... 1.6 98.4 
No Time... cccsce cocee.96.0 23.5 
Wood ashes...... ...... 2... 0.0 100.0 


Sulphates and muriates seem to have 
a@ germicidal effect, and unquestion- 
ably give rise to soil conditions unfavor- 
able to the spread of the disease. The 
presence of a very large percentage of 
organic matter in the soil probably fav- 
ors the disease, even for several seasons 
after the organic matter has been turn- 
ed under, as the effect of its decompos- 
ition would. be the formation of vari- 
ous carbonates. : 
As to the proper manures: Chemical 
fertilizers should be used exclusively. 
Ammonia salts or dried blood seems su- 
perior to nitrate of soda. Any form 
of phosphate, provided it is in available 
form, is equally useful. The potash 
should invariably be in the form of 
muriate, sulphate or kainit, but in the 
latt@r case it should be applied some 
time in advance of the time of seeding. 
Never use wood ashes; they will inevit- 
ably increase the scab for several suo- 
cessive years. 
or 
WOMEN OF THE SEA. 


The sailors’ superstitious fears that 
& woman’s presence on shipboard invites 
ill-luck, has failed to deter women 
whose hearts yearned for the sea from 
gratifying this desire, The pages of 
the maritime history of the world con- 
tain the names of many matrons and 
girls in various periods who, disguised 
as men, have followed a life on the 
ocean wave. The majority of them not 
only proved excellent sailors, but even 
fought bravely with cutlass, pike and 
pistol against the foes of their native 
land. ; 

They did not even shrink from sail- 
ing under the black flag; for the Eng- 
lish women, Anne Bonny and Mary 
Read, joined the buccaneers, the typical 
pirates of the Antilles, in order to gain 
booty to their heart’s content. 

A German writer gives a number of 


names of women who have gone to sea, 
peeitacs which the following are inter- 
ing: 
- Jean de Belleville, to avenge her hus- 
nd, who was murdered in the year 
1343 in Paris, fitted out a squadron of 
ships and ravaged the coasts of Nor- 
mandy, burned castles and illumined 
the sea at night with the glare of blaz- 
ing villages. Jean de Belleville was 
famed in her age as one of the most 
Geautiful women in Europe. 

Sometimes jealousy has sent a youn 
wife to sea in sailor garb. The ball 
of bold Hannah Snell is known by all 
sailors. This woman was born in Lon- 
don in 1723, and, in the course of time, 
married a German sailor named Jacob 
Summs, who squandered her little prop- 
erty and then deserted her. To seek 
this faithless fellow, Hannah donned 
men’s attire and went to sea. Her ex- 
periences during her quest would fill 
volumes, grave and gay, tragic and 
comic incidents alternat She served 
only on English men-of-war, took part 
in numerous battles and received sev- 
eral wounds. After many years she 
had the news that Jacob, in punishment 
for a serious crime, had been put into 
a sack and thrown into the sea some- 
From that time she 
left the royal service, where her dis- 
guise had never been discovered, and 
returned in woman's clothes to London. 
The government granted ber an annual 
pension of £50 sterling for life. She is 
said to have gone on the stage after- 
ward and acquitted herself admirably 
in sallor characters. 

There are also high-hearted women 
who have aE many brave, heroic 
deeds while sailing the seas with their 
husbands. Among them Louise Ditt- 
mar, the wife of the captain of the 
Prussian steamer Edgar, deserves the 
the highest praise. On the way home 
the entire crew, except the captain.and 
the helmsman, were attacked with ser- 
ious illness. The two men undertook 
to attend to the engine, while the wo- 
man stood at the helm and steered the 
ship, and this was done night and day, 
almost without relief, for weeks! The 
steamer arrived in Bats safely, after 
seven of the crew had died on the pas- 
sage. In this case the valuable vessel 
had actually been saved solely by the 
captain's wife, for it is difficult to esti- 
mate what the two men could have 
done without her aid. Captains whose 
ship owners forbid them to take their 
Wives with them might aptly cite as an 
opposing: argument the example of 
Louise Dittmar. 


NO ADVANTAGE. 


Mr. James Moriarty, in the days of 
his bachelorhood, loudly maintained that 
a man should be the head of the family. 
Then when he was forty-six years old 
he united his fortunes with those of a 
pleasing widow a few years his senior. 

It soon became evident to their friends 
that Mrs. Moriarty governed her spouse 
with a firm and steady hand, and that 
the days of his freedom were over. 
When he had been married about a 
month he failed to appear one evening 
at a special meeting of a club of which 
he bad long been an active member, 
and the next day he was taxed with 
= absence by. his friend, Mr. Her- 
iby. 

Sure, and why weren’t you at the 
club, fast evenin’, James? inquired Mr. 
Herlihy. 

Well. man, you see it’s jist loike this, 
began Mr. Moriarty, shamefacedly ; me 
woife she— 

An’ what has your woife to do wid 
it at all? interrupted Mr. Herlihy, in 
apparent amazement. Isn't it yersilf 
that’s always said the man should be 
the head of the family, and not the 
woife? : : 

Yis, Moichael, many’s the toime Oi’ve 
said that same, assented Mr. Moriarty, 
muserably, and Oi'll not take back me 
wurrds. But niver having me ae * the 
advantages av matrimony, i forgot 
wan thing; the man may be the head, 
but if it’s his woife is the neck, Moi- 
chael, that.turns the head, or kapes it 
still, Oi’m thinking these days it’d be 
jist as well to be the fut! 

PS a ES So eee 
HEALTH HINTS. 4 

Exercise is always essential to good 
health. If you cannot get it any oth- 
er way let some one exercise for you. 

Partake freely of food for invalids. 
If you can survive one of the dishes 


pared f ick le it 
C pr Prcdioay’ warps long life is before 


you. : 
Beware of microtes. As the sir is 
full of ‘em, it is better not to breathe 
at all when on the street. 
fany complexions have teen success- 
fully preserved by alcobol. 


‘TURNING ZEBRAS 10 USE, 


; 


EXPLOSION OF THE OLD IDEA THAT’ 


THEY CANNOT BE TAMED. 


i 
ion Iron Works, met with an aceldent 


WHAT ONE DOG DOES. 
Carries Tools and Matertal Where Werk. 
men Cannot Go. 

Keys, the canine employe of the Un- 


Their Great Abundance in East Africa—Ex-| the other day by which his front right 
plorers Gather Much Evidence that They lez was broken. Keys hes been look- 
May be Traiued to Serve as Saddle or €d upon by the officers of the irog 


Draught Animais—M. Wulfls Team. 


works as one of their rezular workmea 


‘ ;, for about four years. He is a dog of 

Mr. William Astor Chanler, in his 2 
book “Through Desert and Jungle,” de- 5° Particular beauty and his pedigree 
ecribing his expedition to the neigh-, Would not be considered by dog fanciers, 


borhood of Mount Kenia in East Afri- | 


undant there. “They seem to be en- 
tirely proof against the evil effects of 
fly bite; and the plague which had late- 
ly ravaged the country, although it had 
exterminated vast herds of buffalo and 
had destroyed a large number of ante- 


lope, had apparently left the zebra un- 


touched.” : 
Mr.Chanler thinksit would bea good 
thing for Africa to tame the zebra and 
use him as e pack animal. He has 
heard that -ebras have sbeen tamed 
sufficiently in South Africa to be har- 
nessed to a coach. He says sebras may 
be captured in East Africa either by 
building stockades near their drinking 
places, or by horsemen provided with 
lassoes. He thinks it would be well for 
the British Government, which is open- 
ing up e large region in East Africa, 
to spend $5,000 or so in the experiment 
of domesticating the zebra before he 


has been 
ANNIHILATED BY SPORTSMEN. 


It used to be believed that the zebra 
was untamable. Even text books have 
informed school children that these 
beautiful little creatures could not be 
domesticated. But since explorers be- 
came commom in Africa a good deal of 
evidence bas been accumulating to show 
that zebras can be tamed and made 
useful. 

Dr. Reichard, who travelled exten- 
sively in East and Central Africa some 
years ago, saw the animal both wild and 
domesticated, and believed that it could 
be made to render great service in Af- 
rica for transport purposes. ‘The zeb- 
ra,” he said, “is active, hardy, and in- 
telligent, and extremes neither of heat 
nor cold seem to injure it. There is 
a zebra at Zanzibar which an Arab has 
trained to the saddle, and it is as docile 
as a good horse.” pay 

The Belgian, Major Cam)ler, while in 
charge of the fort at Karema, on Lake 
Tanganyika, caught a young zebra 
whose mother had been killed ina hunt. 
He had no milk for the As a and 
so nourished it on meal slightly cooked. 
In a short time the little animal was 
following him about like a dog. 

The German traveller, Von poche 

own, 


says that in 1893 he saw, at Ca 
hat had 


a large number of animals 
been caught for the dealer, Reiche. Am- 
ong them were thirty-four zebras, all 
of which had been caught with a lasso 
within six months, and some of them 
had already become so tame that they 
permitted their keeper to caress them 
when he entered the enclosure. The 
same traveller saw a white merchant 
in Namaqua Land in 1891, who was 
using a zebra as 

A SADDLE ANIMAL. 


Von Uechtritzs says he has no doubt 
that zebras may be used as beasts o 
burden, greatly to the advantage of 
southeast Africa, where, during the 
rainy season, @ disease attacks horses 
that kills many of them, and for atime 
incapacitates nearly all for service. 

The German explorer, Otto Ehlers, ex- 
pressed the opinion a while ago that it 
would be possible for to break in a 
zebra to the saddle in four hours’ time. 
Mr. Hagenbeck of Hamburg, the well- 
known ani trainer, is also of the 
opinion that {t is not difficult to do- 
meeticate ¢he animal. In England, 
Sheriff Parkins, has a pair that he driv- 
es to a light wagon, and the King of 
Portugal has four zebras which are 
sometimes hitched to one of the royal 
vehicles and have the honor of drawing 
his Majesty. Over a hundred years ago 
two zebras were in the zoological collec- 
tion at Versailles, as tame as donkeys. 
They would permit anyledy to mount 
them. 

A number of circus men have been 
completely successful in their efforts 
to tame and train zebras. In the Wulff 
circus at Brussels are four zebras tha@ 
were bought for $2,000 from the zoolog- 
ical garden at Aix-la-Chapelle, just aft- 
er they had = arrived from Africa. 
These animals were not born in captiv- 
ity, but were taken in their wild state. 
A year and a half was given to their 
education. It was a long and laborious 

rocess, but to-day they are as well 
rroken and trained as any horse. Their 
owner drives them on the streets, and 
they enter the circus ring and go 
through all sorts of evolutions with 
perfect docility. 

Such facts as these seem to show that 
there is a future of usefulness for the 
zebra, which has heen improperly re- 
garded as one of the untamable deni- 
zens of Africa. 


a 
AN OPIUM DEN. 

There are at least 14,000 people in 
Lucknow, who are opium-smokers, and 
so wedded to the vice that the habit is 
unconguerable. In that city there is 
no secrecy about selling or purchasing 
the drug. Let us enter one of the 
opium dens, of which there are many, 
all in a flourishing condition. You 
presently find yourself in «@ spacious, 
but very dirty, court-yard, around 
which are ranged fifteen or twenty 
smil! rooms. ‘The stench is sickening, 
and the swarm of flies intolerable. En- 
ter one of the sinall rooms. It has no 
windows, and is very dark, but in the 
centre is a small charcoal fere, the 
giow of which lights up the faces of 
nine or ten human beings—men and wo- 
men—lying on the floor like piss in a 
sty. A young girls fans the fire, lights 
the opium pipe, and holds it to the 
mouth of the iast comer, till his head 
fails heavily on the body of the inert 
mnan or woman who ns to lie near 
him. In no eery. in no lunatic or 
idiot asylum. will one see such utter 
he!pleas depravity as appears in the 
countenances of those in the prelimin- 
ary stages of opium drunkenness. 


WORKERS IN THE VINEYARD. 

Spokesman (at donation party)—Mr. 
Goodpastor, the principal donation of 
the evenin’ basn’t arrived, owin’ to some 
railroad. It’s a piano 
_ parsonage. : 
Mr. Goodpastor (delighted)—A piano! 

Yes. ap’ it’s a good one, too. We 
beg that —_ will cometh op ep = 
pression our regar we only, 
ask that, as a good many of the dona- 
tors haven't any pianos of own, 
you will allow their darters to use the 
parsonage piano to practice on. 


| ca, says that zebras are extremely ab-| 
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but he possesses wonderful intelligence. 
He makes the Potrero police station hig 
home and he is the pet of Lieut. Beane 
nett, but nearly every workman in the 
shipbuilding concern ciainjs the friend- 
ane the tice f the 

irst tap o! e 
morning Keys has reported toe duty 
at the of the Union Iron Work, 
and he never left until a full day's 
work has been accomplished. He was 
particularly useful in the aharrare _ 
in the boiler shop, and the foremen 
those departments say he was more 
valuable to them than a man i 
certain kinds of work. He would craw 
through small holes in boilers and about 
ships, and his particular work was te 
carry tools, bolts, nuts, rivets, and oth- 
er smal! articles needed by ——— 
who had crawled into such piaces, a: 
to have them c back and forth for 
such articles would cause considerable 
loss of time. 
Keys thoroughly understood his work 
and he was always on band when need> 
ed. The other day a steamer was plae 
ed on the dry docks for repairs, and the 
doz, realizing that his services might 
needed by the workmen, was climb 
ing a ladder to the deck, when he elip- 
ped and fell about twenty feet. The men 
picked him up, and, making a stretcher 
of some pieces of canvas, carried him te 
the police station and sent for a physi 
cian to set the broken limb. 


rr 
THE OBEDIENT RECRUITS. 


A drill instructor of a certain reg 
ment, being of a thirsty nature, oftes 
took the men he was drilling round near 
to the canteen, tobe far from “the 
madding crowd.” He would march 
them up to the canteen door, call 
“right about,” then dive into the can- 
teen, always emerging in time to give 
them another command before’ the 
reached the end of the parade groun 
One day, however, as he was drinking 
a pint of beer, some of it almost choke 
ed him. Out he rushed, spluttering and 
coughing, just in time to see six 
the men marching through a gate an 
the rest standing, marking time, with 
their faces close to the wall. Before 
got his throat clear the Colonel: came 
u the scene and at once commence 
od to make inquiries. That man doeg 
not drill the recruits now. The six whe 
disappeared were discovered .about @ 
mile off, still marchinz, and were come 
plimented for obedience to orders. 


A WOMAN SAVED IT. 


There are high-hearted women whe 
have performed many brave, herole 
deeds while sailing the seas with thelz 
husbands. Among them Louise Dit 
mar, the wife of the captain of the 
Prussian steamer Edzar, deserves the 
highest praise. On the way home the 
entire crew, except the captain and 
the helmsman, were attacked. with sere 
ious illness. The two men_ undertool 
to attend to the enzine, while the wo- 
man stood at the helm and steered the 
ship, and this was done night and day, 
almost without relief, for weeks! The 
steamer arrived in port safely, and sev- 
en of the crew had died on the pas- 
saze. In this case the valuable vessel 
had actually been saved solely by the 
captain’s wife, for it is difficult to esti- 
mate what the two men could have done 
without her aid. Captains whose ship- 
owners forbid them to take their wives 
with them might aptly cite as an op- 
ing argument the example of Low 
ise Dittmar. 


— 


PROFESSIONAL COURTESIES, 


Actor (in country town)—I hope you 
won't object to announcing in your pa- 
per that this will probably be the last 
chance to see me outside the great cit- 


ies, as I received an-offer from 
Gotham Theatre, for next season, 
$500 a week. : : 

Editor—I'll print it with pleasure, 
And by the way, please announce from 
the stage that now is the time tosub 
scribe for the Pumpkinville aes 
as I have received an offer of $5, ry 
week to run the London Times. 


CONQUERED. 


She “(after lovers’ quarrel)—I sup 
pose you want Sh presents back. 


He—Ah, no; keep them. If any sf 
the fellows ask about the presents, I'l 


explain that they were fully paid for 
in hugs and kisses. 

She 
suppose we forget we have quarreled, 
and begin over igain. - 

THE WIFE'S MISTAKE. 

Isn’t that just wonderful how Mrs. 
Smith fought that burglar last aight? 
He got a terrible thrashing. 

Yes; but I-.understand it happens 
by mistake. She thought it was Smith 
for whom she had been sitting up all 
night. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST. 


Does the doctor do much for your 
malady ? 
Yes, much for my malady, but little 


for me. 


A RECOGNITION. 


Mr. Bickers—The talkativeness of wo- 
man is patveranlty acknowledged. 

Mrs. Bicker , it is, is it? 

Mr. Bickers—It is. The term ‘mo 
ther tongue’ is idiomatic in most lam 
guages. - 

HOW TO SHOP. 


Fair § r (in store)—There, 
this er do. Non't wrap it up. 

Cierk—Don‘’t wrap it up? 

No, indeed. I'll sit down here and 
read it to kill time while waiting for 
my change. * 


COOLERS. 


BLESSINGS OF POVERTY. 


Jinks—Do you supposea man with 8 
family can live on a dollar a day and 
be a Christian ? 

Blinks—Of course. He can’t afford 
to be anything else. 


Our humanity were a poor thing but 
for the divinity that stirs witbip aa 


(on second thought)—My dear, - 


* , Jo a . 
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. wpecimens oy young America. 
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The Moose Saw Cimes, 


** and what is writ, is writ,— 
Would it were worthier!” —Byron. 


. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 28, 1896. 


Mrs. Bryan, wite of the Democratic 
Presidential nominee, is a type of the 
New Woman, if that worn-out term 
may be allowed. She is 35 years old, 
was merried 12 years ago, and since 
that has studied law, been admitted to 
the bar, and isthe mother of three 
children, who are alive and healthy 


The petition filed against the return 
of George R. Maxwell, M. P., Van- 
couver, alleges amongst other things 
that Mr. Maxwell did not sign his 
nomination paper and was never 
properly neminated, but the surprise 1s 
a paragraph which states there is no 
such a person as “George R. Maxwell,” 
and that all votes cast for him are aud 
should be declared to te null and: void. 
All the petitioners ask for the personal 
disqualification of the member. — Ez. 


The Americans seem to be rather 
partial to Preabyterians. At the last 
Presidential campaign, Harrison and 
Reed were the Republican candidates 
and both are Presbyterians. Ths 
successful candidates, Cleveland and 
Stephenson, are also Presbyterians and 
now the Democrats have chosen as 
their standard bearer another of John 
Knox's school, in the person of Bryan, 
of Nebraska. McKinley is a Methodist 
and both McKinley and Bryan are 
men of high moral standing. 


—_—_—_o—————o 

The proposed Toronto Board of 
Trade excursion to the Kootenay min- 
ing region, which Mr. Bastock, the new 
member for Cariboo-Yale, had almost 
arranged to take place this month, had 
to be dropped at the last moment be- 
cause the Board of Trade members _re- 
fused to pay the rates insisted upon by 
the C.P.R. Co. Some coast papers 
hint that the company is not over 
anxious to make eastern men too well 
acquainted with the richness of the 
Kootenay, for fear some of them 
take a notion to forestall the C.P.R. 
in putting through tho Crow's Nest 
Pass railway. 


— --—-oe 


‘Hugh John Macdonald was first of 
all in favor of national schools and the 
Manitoba School Act. Then he swal- 
lowed his previous convictions, joined 
the coercion Tupper ministry «nd was 
an avowed advocate of the remedial 
policy, explaining that he had new 
light and must abide by the constitu- 
tion. Now heisin North Grey re- 
nouncing the policy which he advocat- 
ed leas then three months ago, and 
says the Conservatives are free to take 
whatever stand they choose on the 
question. Imagine any msn, claiming 
the politica! respect of a large section 
of the people, holding such jack-in-the 
box principles, ‘The constitution has 
pot changed during the past six month’s 
but Hugh John Macdonald has, and is 
presenting a sorry spectacle. He does 
not come forth manfully and confess 
that he was wrong, byt by his action 
admite that he and others were wil- 
fully dishonest in their platform be 
fore the election, or they are acting 
treacherously today. Winnipeg feels 
far from honor by the peculiar actions 
pf its member.— 7 ridune. 
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The city of Glasgow, Scotland, will 


| 
not levy taxes after 1897, the returns 
from franchise being sufficient to run 
the city. SX 


Mr. Jaa. H. Ross, who is at present 
looking after North-West interests at 
Ottawa, had an interview last week 
with Hon. Mesers: Laurier, Scott and 
Fielding. One of the matters discus- 
sed was the outstanding bebt of the 
Territorial Exhibition, the financial 
part of which was under the control of 
Lieut.-Governor Mackintosh. It wilt 
take about $14,000 to pay the out- 
standing accounts, which are due 
principally to working men, and it is 
likely that the Federal Government 
will place a sum in the estimates, to 
cover the amount required. 


PERRIS EFS BS 

Dr. Nansen has returned from the 
arctic regions All the nations of the 
earth regret the intrepid explorer did 
not reach the North Poie, but they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he went nearer thereto then any pre- 
vious navigator, and they rejnice at his 
safe return. Dr. Nansen has shown 
that to reach the Pole is not so diffi 
cult as has been imagined. He would 
himself have accomplished the task had 
his dog trains not become too reduced. 
This surely is a point that can be easi 
ly garded against in future, and as it 
is the only reason he turned back it 
will be seen that to reach the pole is 
now within a measureable distance of 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION. i 

An important legal decision on the 
vexed and much debated question as to 
whether settlers should be taxed on 
their pre-emptions for school purposes, 
was rendered by Judge Whitmore at 
Wolseley Jast week. The case in point 
was an appeal by Adam Cantelon and 
Captain Weston from the decision of 
the Court of Revision of the Gorlie 
school board, in the matter of the 
assessment of their pre-emptions,ctaim- 
ing that as they neither owned or 
occupied these lands they did not come 
under the taxable provisions of the 
school ordinance. 

His Lordship’s ruling was to the 
effect that while undoubtedly the title 
of such lands was still vested in the 
Crowns, still for a money consideration 
of ten dollars, the appellants had been 
granted by the Dominion Lands Act 
certain privileges as occupants. As 
the evidence went to show that these 
rights had been enjoyed by the appel- 
lants at divers times by the cutting of 
hay on said lands, it was held by his 
Honor that they were assessable and 
the appeals were accordingly dis-nissed. 

This being the first legal decision on 
this question in the Territories, it 
renders it of special interest particul- 
arly to country school districts. 

As the North-West Assembly, we 
understand, contemplate consolidating 
the School Ordinance at an early date 
it might be well to incorporate therein 
such provisions as would make it 
possible for ordinary mortals to inter- 
pret iton this and many other ques- 
tions, that are at present fertile sources 
of general doubt or dispute. —Standard. 


——— 
SELECTING A VOCATION. 

“ The young man who says, ‘I have 
have given my hesrt to the Lord, and, 
therefore, 1 am going to study for the 
ministry,’ misses the entire point,” says 
Dr. Parkhurst in an article on “Select- 
ing a Career,” in the August Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “ There is no ‘ there- 
fore’ about it. ‘That is a pettifogging 
way of meeting a great situation. I 
quote from a letter that I received 
recently from a young lawyer in Ohio: 
‘In my daily life about the criminal 
courts I have seen many a sad - scene, 
and at last it nas come to that point 
that I am almost decided to cast aside 
my bright future in law, and enter the 
service ot the Lord.’ I answered him 
that he was writing nonsense. What 
he meant by the ‘service of the Lord’ 
was the Christian ministry, and that is 
no more a service of the Lord than any 
other reputable calling. It is not 
what a man does that makes his ser- 
vice Christian ; it is putting his career 
ander contri>ution to the public weal, 
instead of mortgaging it to his own 
preferment, that makes hig service 
Christian. 
small thinking about these matters 
and well-meaning imbecility that 
works da:nagingly all around. My 
correspondent furthermore wrote that 
he had ‘learned to distrust the law.’ 
Allthe more reason then why he 
should stay in the law. We cannot 
mend a thing by standing off and 
jection is that they are very expensive, | . distrusting "at, but by jumping in and 
costing 50 cents apieve wholesale. The | es it, If a the consecration 
matter of weight is of importance here, le put — the ministry and all the 
inasmuch as every cavalryman is ob- brains into the other professions 
liged to carry in his saddlebags con neither the pulpit nor the world will 
fore shoe and one hind shoe for tse in | profit. The sum and substance of all 
case of accident. of which is that when a young man 
— | has come out on the distinct Christian 
YOU'LL FIND IT IN WAGHORN'S GUIDE | ground of putting himself under con- 
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accomplishment. 
ara: ee 
The Globe : Two splendid facts were 
determined by this election: (1) that 
we have popular and not Papal govern- 
ment in Canada; and (2), that the 
“ Orange vote,” though turned back 
upon its principles at many points, is 
not as a mass the private property of 
any one set of politicians. Let us all 
hope that for the future we shall hear 
less of the “Catholic vote,” and less of 
the “Orange vote,” but that the poli 
ticians shall appeal to the whole people 
on the common ground of Canadian 
citizenship, and that we shall all vote, 
not for the aggrandizement of any 
creed or faction, but for a real national 
policy and the true ioterest of the 
commonwealth. 


cog ‘ 
A fatal accident occurred nt a 
Novelty Theatre where the play “The 
Sins of a Night,” was being acted. 
Mr. Crozier was playing the part of 
the villain and the plot provided that 
he should be stabbed in the last act. 
The play ran along as usual until the 
stabbing scene, when in some manner 
yet unexplained, instead of a harmless 
blow being delivered the dagger pene 
trated Crozier’s breast, inflicting a 
wound which caused his death in a few 
minutes. A physician was hastily 
summoned, but his services were of no 
avail. The spectators were not aware 
of the terrible mistake that had been 
made, and Crozier’s realistic fall was 
greeted with applause. 
fee ie 

A gentleman high in President 
Cleveland’s councils is reported as say- 
ing: ‘ President Cleveland and his 
Cabinet are opposed to the sound-money 
Democrats placing a third ticket in the 
field. They consider the present situ- 
ation entirely too serious to try any 
such experiment as that. They place 
the question of honor far ahead of the 
party affiliation, and want to sée_ the 
iasue brought squarely before the 
people. You need not be surprised if 
the President and his Cabinet support 
McKinley in November, and it is not 
improbable that some of the Cabinet 
members will take the stump and do 
active work against the free silver 
acheme of the populists who controlled 


the Democratic convention.” 
_ Om 


The United States War Department 
18 now experimenting with an allumin- 
ium horseshoe for the cavalry arm of 
the service. It is forged in a péculiar 
manner, with particles of highly temper- 
ed steel pressed into it to make it hard- 
er. Trials have shown that shoes of 
this kind will outlast the ordinary 
shoes by double, and there is no need 
of fire in putting them on the hoof. 
Not only are they wonderfuily light, 
but they are said to preserve the feet 
of horses remarkably. The on!y ob- 
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l (\OMPLETE STOCK of Dry Goods, Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Groceries, Boots 
and Shoes, Paints and Oils, Blacksmith’s 
Supplies, Chopped Feed, Flour, Flower Pots. 
New goods in all lines arriving. 
made Clothing at Cost. 
always for sale. Bring the Cash where you | 
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tribution to the public weal, the 
selection of a career, best suited to 
himself and to the needs of humanity, 
is simply a matter of studying adapta- 
tions, and deciding by what art, trade, 
business or profession be can subserve 
that weal the best.” 


CLOSER TRADE RELATIONS. 


In an interview with the Montreal 
correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
Hon. Mr. Laurier eaid : “‘ The Liberals 
have always been in tavor of freer 
trade with the United States, and I 
am prepared to make arrangewents 
with your country for the freer ex 
change of such natural products and 
such manufactured articles as may be 
mutually agreed upon. This question, 
together with those of deep waterways 
and tisheries und the coasting trade of 
the lakes, should, it appears to me, 
be all taken up together and dealt 
with in a broad, serious and compre. 
hensive spirit, on oneanvil. I observe 
that the bonding privilege has recently 
been discussed in the United States 
Congress. Let that question be taken 
up along with the rest. The alien 
labor law of the United States, which 
has created a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness, should be included. In short 
let us have a thorough understanding 
and better relations all round. Can 
adians of every politicial stripe watch 
with profound satisfaction the growth 
of f-elings of good wi'l and affection 
between England and the United 
States, and the Liberal party in Can- 
ada will do what it can—all it possibly 
can within its sphere—to aid in get- 
ting rid of the prejudices and bringing 
together the too sections of the Angol- 
Saxon family for their own good and 
the greater good of mankind.” 

Editorially referring to this express- 
ion of the Liberal policy by the Prem- 
ier, the Record says that it should be 
greeted by a like sentiment of friendli. 
ness in the United States, and that the 
whole north west will be specially 
pleased at the announcement cf the 
friendly policy of the present Canadian 
Government to the projects (deep 
waterways and reciprocity) which were 
favored by the St. Paul convention.” 


Pioneer. 


The crop prospects are at their 
height at present, but owing to the 
damp cool weather we have been 
having for the past two weeks they 
are ripening very slowly and no doubt 
will make harvest somewhat later than 
it otherwise would have been. 

Weed Inspector Green made his 
second tour of the district last week. 
We hope he has taken away a more 
favorable report than he took last time. 


Mr. Himilton Winn has engaged 
with Mr, Hawkins during harvest. 

Mr. Alex. Wilson has finished - hay- 
ing, and returned home from the hills 
with his outfit on Saturday last. 

Mr. Ben. Smith bas enlarged his 
graaary to double its former size, and 
has furnished it with a substantial 
shingle roof. When it is completed, 
Mr. Smith will have excellent storage 
for his harvest. 

The basehali boys have discontinued 
practising for the season. 

While mowing hay Mr. P. Porter 
had the misfortune to injure a leg of 
one of hie colts. — . 

Last week the first flock of geese 
was observed en route to the Lake; 
they were flying low and apparently 
were inspecting the crops. 

The “ Slagger ” sti!] persists in going 
to town the long way round, the only 
change being he now does it m the 
silent watches of the night. Watcuer. 


Brunswick 
HOTEL, 


RIVER STREET WEST. 
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Thoroughly refitted and re- 
novated in every departments 
House refurnished throughout. 
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ROOMS LIGHTED WITH ELECTRICITY. 
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First class Liquors and Cigars. Every 
convenience for the travelling public. 


J. H. KERN, — PROP. 


HITCHCOCK 


&& 


MeCULLOCH, 


BANKERS 


AND 


FINANGIAL 


AGENTS. 
MOOSE JAW. 


Agents.—Bank of Montreal 


SAUNDERS .. 


RO 3) 7 aie 
CONFECTIONER, - 


Keeps a full stock of Fresh Goods 
always on hand. 


Beat Brands in 
the Market. 


CIGARS! 


os 


Iee Cream Parlors ! 


ALL KINDS OF 
SOFT DRINKS! 


We also sell Riddell'’s Biscuits, 


Canadian Paeifie 


RAILWAY. 


Special Weekly Excursions 


..TO. 


Banff and 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


PYNY- PECTORAL ! 


Positively Cures . 
COUGHS and COLDS 


Mr. J. H. Hurry, Chemist, 
Yonge St., Toronto, writes: 
lung syrup 2 


DAVIS & LAWRENCE CO., Lrp. 


MonTREAL 


PHOENIX 
SHAVING PARLOR. 


FOR FIRST CLASS 


Hair Cutting, Shaving, Shampoo- 
ing, Seafoaming 
Go Toes 


H. W.Carter, - 


COR. MAIN’& RIVER sT’s. 
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ALL WORK CUARANTEED. 


Ottawa Hotel 


Elaborately fitted up with 
latest improvements. — Lighted 
throughout with electric Jight. 
Billiard hall and commercial 
rooms in connection. Every 
accomodation for the travelling 


public 
Choice Liquors and Cigars. 


R. H. W. HOLT, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Hogs bought and _ sold. 
Dressed Hogs on hand for sale. 


Fine 


Ask your Druggist for 


’ | 
Lanman’s - 
FLORIDA WATER 
A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT 
For Handkerchict, Toilet and Bath. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES. 


Glacier — The Cheapest and Quickest 


COMMENCING 


-ROUTE — 


—- To the — 


JULY 28TH, °96/OLD - COUNTRY ! 


Ridiculously low rates. Excursion 
rates east, choice of routes go- 
ing and returning, includ- 
ing the famous Mac- 
kinaw, without 
extra cost. 


Lake Steamers leave Fort William 


WEDNESDAY for.... WINDSOR 
TuurspAY for..OwWEN SouND 
Sunpay for....QWEN SounND 


Connecting trains from Moose Jaw 
on Thursday, Tuesday and 
Friday 
~ 


Apply for summer tour book to 
J. K. STEVENSON, : 
Agent, Moose Jaw, or 
ROBERT KERR, : 
Traffic Manager, Winnipeg. 
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SAILING DATES. 
FROM MONTRESI 
Mongolian— Allan Line........ Arg. 22 
Nomidian—Allan Line........ Aug. 2% 


Scoteman— Dominion Line. ....Avy. ~~ 
Labrador— Dominion Line. ....Aug. ="! 


Lake Superior—-Beaver Line... Sep:. ° 

. FROM NEW YORK 
Majestic—White Star Line... Aug. ~ 
Germanic— White Star Line...S«p‘. - 
Paris—American Line......... Aug. 26 
New. York—American Line... . Avg.“ 
State of California-AllanState. Sept. + 


State of Nebraska—Allan State. Sept. |* 
Southwark— Red Star Lire... .- Sug. 26 
Noordland —Red Star Line... Sep:. - 
Cabin, $40, $45, $50, $60, S70, $50 ; 
termediate, $30 to $35 ; Steerage $24 1) and 


In 
3° 


upwards. 
- P theketed througn to all pois - 
in Great Britain and Ireland and at *p*!* 


low rates to all parts of theuropean contin: 
ent. Prepaid passage arranged frou * 


points. 
J. K. Srevansox, Agen', 
= 5 Ouse Jaw. 
Or to Wtuiam Stitt, 
General Agené, 
C.P.R. Wionpes: 


